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“As a result of our show window and display 
work we sold during December merchandise 
amounting to $1,106, to buyers who other- 
lL wise never would have entered our door” 


For name of this retailer and other details see story on page 24 77 
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4 How ONE Profitable 
Item Led to ANOTHER 

































“Glide” Track No. III 


"Shedwel" Track No. 222 





construction; No support or joint 
brackets; Rust resisting steel; Two 
styles of roller-bearing hangers. 


The 15-year success of "Glide" 
(the original watershed track) as a 
profit producer for dealers, was 
responsible for the creation of ‘Glide and “Shedwel"’ sell easier 
"Shedwel" Track. The two differ and stay sold; cost no more than 
only in size. Now "Glide" is other types; are easier to stock 
being sold for large, heavy doors and therefore more profitable to 
—"Shedwel” for smaller, lighter handle. Investigate today—write 
ones. Both have the features that Dept. AL-2 for information and 
CEDAR made "Glide" famous: One-piece _ prices. 


LUMBER FRANTZ MFG. CO.., Sterling, Illinois 
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Mixed Cars That (used Builders Hardware 
Deliver Satisfaction 


We invite you to ask our representative nearest you 


* 

for complete information about the economy and thor- Profitable 
oughly satisfactory service which we are delivering to 
other customers right in your vicinity. Lumber 

For example, in a mixed car: Douglas Fir dimension, eqe 
flooring, drop siding, ceiling, finish, mouldings, etc.; Retailing 
West Coast Hemlock dimension, flooring, finish lum- B 
ber, etc.; Red Cedar siding, exterior millwork and ARTHUR A. HOOD 
mouldings, Red Cedar shingles. A book, every retail 
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Reliable manufacture, perfect drying, a time-tested lumber dealer will 
service. A trial order will convince you. want. It gives the 
basic principles of 

Just drop our nearest represen- lumber retailing in a 

tative a card. He'll do the rest. simple, brief and read- 





able manner. It shows 


how to systematically 
plan for organizing a 
retail business for 
profit. It is a presen- 


tation of profit-creating management practices and sales pro- 
e motion methods applied to the retailing of all building material. les 
Lu mM ber & Sh | ng le Co. Beginning with a definition and a discussion of “ profitable 


lumber retailing”, the reader is taken step by step along the 
































General Sales Office: path toward profitable organization and conduct of his business. ‘ 
BORDEAUX. WASHINGTON Market analysis, turnover, cost control, price making, creative ‘. 
' merchandising and advertising are among the subjects treated. 
Mill A— Bordeaux, Wash. Mill B—Malone, Wash. This is not a book of theories, but one of facts and experi- 
; ial = ences. Every suggestion in it is tounded upon practical ex- 
cHIcAGo, 111 ak ice a — “ perience. All that it proposes has been done with profit. 
Coben ee | ee Rapids. — Every retail lumber dealer, large or small, will enjoy reading 
yn St.. Chicago, III INDIANA: G. C. Goss Lumber this book and will find many money-making ideas in it. 
SP R ING r 1E L D. ILL The Porter Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lumber | NEBRAKSA: Prestegaard Lum- , — . . ° 
IOWA, MISSOURI KANSAS ber Ga. Linesin, Bebe. 5 “Profitable Lumber Retailing” is bound in synthetic 
OKL AHOMA Gunter Lumber NORTH DAKOTA: Murfi and ; 
yy yg a ao ee leather, 400 pages, 814 x 5 inches. POSTPAID $2.50 
TEXAS W. F. Nelson, Dallas, SOUTH DAKOTA: L. W. Armin, 
Texas; Guy M. Chisolm, Ama- Iroquois, S. Dak. 
ma Texas WISCONSIN: Central States American limberman 431 So. Dearborn St. L 
MINNESOTA: P. H. Betzer, 304 Lumber Co., Janesville, Wis.; 
Wilmac Bldg Minneapolis, W. A. Schneider, Plankinton CHICAGO, ILL. 
Minn. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Elimination of Price Competition 


Through Unit Selling - 


HERE CAN BE no objection to a 
reasonable number of defensive 
measures, in business or in any other 

field of endeavor. In an ideal society 
nobody would run out with chattels to 
which he had neglected to get lawful 
title; and in such a happy situation we 
could fire the police and turn the jails 
into canning factories. But not many 
people are prepared as yet to increase 
unemployment and overproduction in this 
precise way; and most of us are rather 
bucked up by the sight of a blue coat 
and brass buttons when we find ourselves 
wandering inadvertently in a tough-look- 
ing neighborhood. 

By the same token, it is generally 
accepted as the part of wisdom to keep 
an attentive eye on our fellow craftsmen 
of the old board business. They have 
been known in the excitement of progress 
to get away—if not with murder—at least 
with customers and sales to which they 
held no ethical transfer. This leads not 
only to irritation but also to poverty; two 
states of being which few lumbermen 
have learned to love, even after long ex- 
posure and earnest effort. 

But most things in this world wear out 
from over use; and the continuous pur- 
suit of larcenous neighbors is one of 
them. The backswing of a preceptive club 
has been known to knock out an unsus- 
pected customer, and hairy language in- 
tended to discourage torts has caused a 
reversal of direction and an acceleration 
of speed on the part of inquiring towns- 
people. ‘‘Migosh,” says the prospect as 
his knees smite together, “suppose that 
thing should get mad at me!” After 
which he takes to low visibility and re- 
treat. 

But quite aside from the simpler mani- 
festations of red-headedness, too much 
preoccupation with the business of keep- 
ing the fellow dealer in a state of 
righteousness often interferes with nor- 
mal progress in creative salesmanship. 
While there are exceptions, it is a roughly 
sound rule that when a price fight starts 
there isn’t much to fight over, including 
price. Each contestant does as little as 
he can for the customer. He buys the 
same kind of lumber, sticks it in the same 
kind of shed, waits for the same kind 
of customers to find the same kind of 
urge to come in and ask the same kind 
of questions about price. So the only 
distinction that comes to hand is to quote 
a different price. Since making the price 
higher is strangely discouraging to the 
unappreciative public, the usual technique 
is to lower the price and to raise the pres- 
sure in the temper gage ; following which 
there occurs one of those things called 
politely a discussion of trade ethics. 

But there is another way of approach 





to this general situation. If the public 
will not let us ignore price entirely, we 
can reduce it to its proper place in the 
scheme of things by injecting other values 
into the transaction. Lumber as lumber 
is little more than raw material. It be- 
comes useful to the customer when it is 
part of a useful building; and the busi- 
ness of getting such a building assembled 
involves a lot of things in addition to 
lumber. But as a rule nobody seems will- 
ing to take the responsibility for manag- 
ing these factors as a single transaction. 
A dozen merchants and crafts engage in 
it, each ignoring all the rest; and the 
customer, who may be good at taking out 
an appendix or selling life insurance, 
finds himself buried under a_ technical 
job about which he doesn’t know B from 
a bull’s foot. 

Suppose, then, that one of these bat- 
tling lumbermen untangles himself from 
the general sausage of local competition 
long enough to pay some attention to this 
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job. Suppose instead of stopping with 
building. materials he starts there and 
helps this customer through his techni- 
calities to his desired object. He handles 
plans, financing, craft integration. He 
aims at completed results at a completed 
price. In short, he practices unit selling. 

What, then, do his competitors, his 
former companions of butt, gouge and 
bite, do about it? Nothing much. They 
may lift their voices in the old barroom 
ballad of low prices. The customer asks 
what their completed prices on his house 
are. They don't know. He asks what 
unit services they offer. They don’t offer 
any. He asks what they do for a living, 
and they tell him they sell dimension for 
less. But the customer isn’t sure, on the 
spur of the moment, what dimension is, 
He isn’t collecting dimension ; he’s build. 
ing a house. 

In these days no one is going to get 
an unreasonably wide margin of profit 
on anything he sells ; but the more nearly 
he can take his stuff to the point of being 
a completed, usable article, the more cer- 
tain he is to get a fair price for it. Also, 
and don’t forget this, he’ll put himself 
out of the reach of the alleged competitor 
whose equipment of sales tools begins and 
ends with a sharp knife. 


Agriculture, Lumber and Bitumi- 
nous Coal Industries Jointly 


Ask for Rate Reductions 


WasHINoTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Unprecedented 
in the history of the American lumber indus- 
try is the bold move of the principal basic in- 
dustries in directly petitioning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to take action to deflate 
costs of transportation of basic commodities. 
The fact that the three great farm organiza- 
tions joined with the lumber and coal associa- 
tions in this application is novel and significant 
in itself. It is a field of inter-industry co-op- 
eration for which many leading men in the 
lumber industry have been hoping for many 
years. It is understood that this dramatic move 
was initiated by spokesmen for the lumber in- 
dustry. The petition was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and a copy handed 
to each member of the Congress and Senate of 
the United States. The authorized public 
statement released jointly by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Farm- 
ers’ Union, National Coal Association, the Na- 
tional Grange and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is as follows: 

Agriculture, acting through its accredited 
farm organizations, joined hands with the 
lumber industry and the bituminous coal in- 
dustry in filing with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a memorial petition call- 
ing for an immediate and general reduction 
of freight rates on basic commodities. To- 
gether, these industries, representing food, 
fuel and shelter, furnish more than 50 per- 
cent of the total railroad tonnage of the 
nation. They are now together in a deter- 
mined drive for deflation of the cost of trans- 
portation. 

The petition to the I.C.C. declared that a 
serious public emergency exists with respect 
to production and distribution of the products 
of the farm, forest and mine; that the un- 
reasonably high level of freight rates, which 


has remained nearly stationary while every 
other price factor was declining, constitutes 
an effective barrier to revival of trade. 

The petitioners sought to have the I.C.C 
recognize the existence of this emergency and 
the importance of the freight rate level in 
that connection, and to require the rail car- 
riers to appear forthwith and show cause 
why they should not be required immediately 
to reduce rates. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union 
of America, the National Coal Association, the 
National Grange and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association signed the peti- 
tion by their respective executive officers. 

The I.C.C. was asked to proceed at once 
without burdening the public with the cost 
and expense of any further public hearings, 
both in the interests of economy and prompt 
relief. It was alleged in support of the peti- 
tion that the severe decline in the price level 
of basic commodities with substantially no 
decline in the freight rate level has thrown 
the economic structure so seriously out of 
balance as to imperil the ability of the indus- 
tries represented by the petitioners to sup- 
ply traffic for the railroads. 

“Since the beginning of the depression and 
despite all corrective efforts, prices on nearly 
all commodities have continuously and ma- 
terially declined. There has not been a cor- 
responding decline in the cost of transporta- 
tion by rail,” the petition declared. 

“When adequate transportation is not 
available at reasonable cost, the products of 
industry and agriculture are denied access 
to markets and as a result production de- 
clines. This is particularly true in the case 
of those commodities on which the transpor- 
tation costs constitute a substantial propor- 
tion of the sales prices. 

“This destructive process is already under 
way and it is not without importance that 
the industries suffering most are those upon 
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which the railroads depend for the mainte- 
nance of traffic. It will continue as long as 
rail transportation costs fail to conform to 
the prevailing economic trend of lower prices. 

“This process of destruction must be ar- 
rested before the industries called upon to 
pay excessive transportation charges are 
completely destroyed. The level of freight 
rates must be adjusted so as to put it in ac- 
cord with prevailing economic conditions. 
The price of railroad transportation is one 
of the most vital major factors in the process 
of production and distribution which is not 
conforming to the prevailing economc trends 
of lower prices.” 

The petition referred to the action of the. 
Lc.C. in coping with the situation in the 
1922 deflation, when the Commission insti- 
tuted proceedings on its own initiative, look- 
ing to reduction in rates. It was asserted 
that the situation today is similar to that 
which led the Commission to take action in 
1922, except that, “the disparity between the 
level of commodity prices and freight rates 
ig now much greater.” It was asserted that 
farm products are worth less than half of 
what they were in 1926, but that there has 
been practically no decrease in the freight 
rate level in the meantime. 

The petition argued that experience has 
demonstrated that the action of the Com- 
mission in ordering an increase in the freight 
rate level in 1931 did not produce the results 
sought. It was also argued that a reduction 
in the freight rate level on basic commodities 
would tend to discourage undue developments 
of competitive transportation agencies, and 
thereby preserve railroad transportation as 
the dominating factor in our nation’s com- 
merce. 

It was said that, “under conditions which 
prevail today the value of railroad property 
and the rate of return on railroad investment 
must be considered from the standpoint of 
the ultimate effect of freight rates on traffic 
and revenues.” 


Oppose Continuance of 


Surcharge 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 30.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has entered 
protest with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against continuance beyond March 31 of 
the special surcharges permitted rail carriers a 
year ago to enable them to meet obligations, in- 
cluding interest charges. Representatives of the 
roads, appearing before the Commission in De- 
cember, stated these surcharges, which in the 
case of lumber amounted generally to an extra 
charge of approximately 15 cents per thousand 
feet, had worked themselves into the general 
rate structure, and asked continuance of these 
charges as a part of the rates. 

In the brief filed by Wilson Compton it was 
pointed out that these charges amounted to a 
bounty, paid out of capital by lumber interests 
which are suffering more than the roads, in 
order that the railroads might not be em- 
barrassed. 

_The brief was filed for the National associa- 
tion and on behalf of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Western Pine Association, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, California Redwood Associa- 
tion, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Northern Hemlock and Hardwood . Manu- 
tacturers’ Association, Northern Pine Manu- 
tacturers, and the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers. It was empha- 
sized that lumber and timber products manu- 
tacturers present a united front against con- 
tinuation of these surcharges. 

The arguments as presented were: 


1. The surcharge is not providing and it 
will not provide the railroads with increased 
revenue. 

2. These charges, together with other 
charges, are destroying lumber rail traffic. 

3. The lumber industry is unable either to 
Dass on, or to absorb these added costs. 

4. These added costs are paid by the lum- 
ber industry, not out of net income, but out 
of capital assets. 


In support of these contentions, Mr. Compton 
submitted as an appendix to his brief 20 statis- 
tical tables showing the position of the lumber 
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industry, the position of the railroads and the 
effect that the surcharges, and other charges, 
are having on both to their mutual detriment. 





Jig-Saw Puzzles Create Business 


Mapison, WIs., Jan. 30.— Wisconsin bass- 
wood producers, as well as the American Ply- 
wood Corporation’s Wisconsin branch at New 
London, have been profiting by the jig-saw 
puzzle fad. The plant at New London has re- 
ceived a large number of orders for basswood 
panels during the last month, one calling for 
20,000. A number of small orders have come 
from home-crafters. Woodcutters have also 
been benefiting by the demand for basswood. 


CasTorLAND, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The Climax 
Manufacturing Co., one of the leading wood- 
working plants in northern New York, has 
found the jig-saw puzzle craze, now sweeping 
the country, a boon to its one hundred em- 
ployees, who are working overtime in order to 
meet the demand for puzzles. Five thousand 
of these puzzles are being shipped each day 
from this village, company officials say. 





Wins Contract for Six Cars of 
Douglas Fir 


LincoLn, Nes., Jan. 30.—The Holland Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, was the successful bidder 
for six or more cars of Douglas fir, for which 
the contract was awarded on competitive bids 
opened by the board of county commissioners on 
Jan. 17. The specifications, under which sealed 
bids were invited, call for the following carloads 
of lumber, f. o. b. Lincoln: 

Two or more cars, 3x12-inch, 16-foot, No. 1 
standard sawed rough Douglas fir; one or 
more cars, 3x12-inch, 18-foot, same grade; 
one or more cars, 3x12-inch, 22-foot, same 
grade; one or more cars, 3x12-inch, 24-foot, 
same grade; one car mixed—10,000 feet 3x12- 
inch, 16-foot, 7,500 feet, 3x12-inch, 18-foot, 
7,500 feet, 3x12-inch, 20-foot, structural tim- 
ber, full sawed Douglas fir. 

Cali for bids specified that all this lumber 
should meet the standard specifications of the 
Nebraska Department of Public Works, issue 
of April 1, 1929. The contract was awarded 
to the Holland Lumber Co. on its bid of 
$22.75 per thousand feet, f.o.b. Lincoln. 


—_—_—__-"_ 


Big Battery Separator Sales 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 28.—Asserting that his 
company’s 1932 business was 50 percent greater 
than the 1930, H. G. Wilcox, president and gen- 
eral manager of the H. G. Wilcox Co., Tacoma 
battery separator manufacturer, believes that 
prospects for 1933 are equally as good and per- 
haps better than during the last year. The firm, 
which has operated here for the last 11 years, 
is now completing an addition to its plant. Its 
product is shipped to all parts of the United 
States and to many countries in Europe. The 
battery separators are made to order from Port 
Orford cedar and fir. The plant’s maximum 
capacity is 200,000 separators daily. 

———— 


New Methods of Joining Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 30.—What prom- 
ises to be a report of wide industrial interest 
concerning new methods of joining wood for 
use in major structures will shortly be issued 
jointly by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization and the U. S. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. Details of the report, on which these 
organizations have been working for several 
years, are not yet available, but will be covered 
in an early issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The widespread interest in this report may 
be gathered from the following: One of the pri- 
vately distrisuted economic letters emanating 
from Washington recently made a mere an- 
nouncement of the prospective release of this 
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information. Within two weeks the Wood 
Utilization Committee had received in excess of 
one thousand inquiries for further information 
or for copies of the report. These were chiefly 
from executives of various engineering, con- 
struction, architectural and industrial firms. 
Many of the latter expressed a prospective in- 
terest in building. Included among the in- 
quiriers were several editors ef leading tech- 
nical and professional journals. 

—_—_—_—_—— 


Is Called by Death 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 1.—After an illness of 
several weeks’ duration, Dan Eshom died here 
last night. Mr. Eshom, who has been connected 
with the western office of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for several years, possessed to a high 
degree the esteem and friendship of the lumber 
industry of the West Coast. He is survived by 
his widow and two sons. 

—_—_—_— 


West Coast Supplies Lumber 


for Louisiana Bridge 


PoRTLAND, ORrE., Jan. 28.—The Hammond 
Lumber Co. has placed on its books orders 
for approximately 1,500,000 feet of piling and 
lumber to be used in construction of the Huey 
P. Long bridge across the Mississippi River, 
and deliveries are to be made as soon as pos- 
sible. It is expected that most of the material 
will be cut at the company’s large mill at Gari- 
baldi, Ore., and shipped on the company’s boats 
from that point. It is understood that ship- 
ping will begin early in February. 





Rochester Banks Reduce Rates 
on Home Mortgages 


RocHester, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The city’s four 
savings banks announce that the rate of interest 
on mortgage loans held by them will be re- 
duced % of one percent. Owing to the various 
dates on which interest on mortgages is pay- 
able, notice will be given when such reduction 
shall become effective. Beginning June 1, in- 
terest allowed on all deposit accounts will be at 
a rate not to exceed 3 percent; it is now 3% 
percent. It is estimated that the reduced rate 
on mortgage loans will save the owners of 
homes here $500,000 annually. The average 
mortgage in all four savings banks is approxi- 
mately $3,500, so that about 30,000 property 
owners will be benefited. 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Jan. 
21, 1933, totaled 1,002,756 cars as follows: For- 
est products, 28,372 cars (an increase of 6,685 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 7); grain, 57,106 cars; coke, 10,919 cars; 
ore, 4,641 cars; coal, 229,421 cars; livestock, 
35,776 cars; merchandise, 319,195 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 317,326 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Jan. 21 show an in- 
crease of 160,325 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 7. 





Books Order for Japanese 


Squares 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 28.—Announcing that 
his company has just received its first order for 
Japanese squares in almost a year, A. A. 
Mackie, manager of the Mackie mill at Mark- 
ham, near here, said that the plant would re- 
sume operation Jan. 30, following a two-weeks 
shutdown due to weather conditions. Both the 
Japanese square and shingle sections of the mill 
will resume. Mr. Mackie also announced that 
the M. & B. logging camp will resume as soon 
as the weather permits. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Sawing for Pin Figure 


This is in reply to your letter of Dec. 14, 
in regard to INguIRY No. 2864, Dec. 10 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “Rift Sawing 
Pin Figured Oak.” 

In the manufacture of quarter sawed lumber 
only the best logs are selected to quarter saw, 
so that the grades will run high to select 
and FAS, as the lower grades are worth very 
little more than flat grain stock. 

“Pin figure” I assume to be the very small 
flakes along the radial lines. The character oi 
the figure would depend more or less on the 
kind of oak sawed. In quarter sawed “shell 
bark” white oak the flakes are rather large if 
the log is cut directly along the radial lines, while 
they are small in both chestnut (burr oak) oak 
and red oak, and sections next to the heart are 
more liable to be full of small worm holes. 

I am inclosing you a drawing of the correct 
way to cut quarter sawed lumber. li radial 
lines are followed strictly, practically all the 
log will be quarter sawed. Heavy lines desig- 
nate the kerf of the saw. 

Figure 1 shows the end of the log with the 
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have contracts that can be closed for large 
quantities of green hardwood sawdust, green 
white pine dust, and fuelwood, the fuelwood 
in lengths of two and four feet, edgings etc., 
bundled for delivery at Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Boston and New York City. Freight rates in 
the past have precluded rail shipments that 
would have afforded a profitable outlet for 
the mill for this material. It would seem 
that concerns on the Pacific, Gulf and South 
Atlantic coasts would handle by water to 
some of these points, and that some of the 
inland plants could well afford to cut up 
some of their lowest grades in lumber to 
apply on this business. In most instances, 
railroads will make special commodity rates 
effective upon conviction that a definite ton- 
nage volume can be had. All this material is 
sold on a ton basis, delivered destination. If, 
among your many readers, there are those 
who are interested in this, we shall be glad 


to go into further details. We believe it 
worthy of thought at this time.—INQUIRY 
No. 2914, 


[It is interesting to note from this inquiry 
that the curtailment program that has extended 
over the last year or two throughout the lumber 
industry has interfered with the regular flow 
of sawdust, fuelwood etc. from producer to con- 
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Method of sawing to obtain pin figure in oak is explained in these drawings and accompany- 
ing comment from a reader 


annual growth rings, and heart check (split) 
straight across, ready to saw. Take off a slab 
and one board, making a 7- to 8-inch face. 
Turn log down with this face on blocks. 

Figure 2 shows end of the log with radial 
lines, Take off a slab and possibly one board. 
(Here is where you get wide quarter sawed). 
Dog the log tight. Set the log over so the 
saw will go into the log at not less than the 
radial angle shown. Drop this “cant” off on 
the skids. Take off boards right on through 
the heart as long as you can get boards with 
90 percent figured face. Then turn up against 
knees and take off a slab and possibly one 
board. Then turn down flat (to keep from 
making thin lumber), and set over as indicated 
in Figure 3. 

Much care should be exercised in edging and 
taking the heart out of wide boards in Fig- 
ure 2. 

Figure 4 shows the ends of pieces to be put 
on the carriage, bark side down on the blocks. 
Load so the radial lines are straight up with 
the saw, with the exception of possibly the first 
and last lines. Dog tight top and bottom. This 
is where thin lumber is liable to be made on 
top edge. T. W. Etswick, 

Huntington, W. Va. 


Sawdust, Fuelwood and Other 
By-Products 


With the heavy percentage of shutdowns in 
lumber plants over the country, there is being 
experienced extreme difficulty in filling orders 
for sawdust, fuelwood and kindred by-prod- 
ucts. This shortage is necessitating a re- 
vamping of sources of supply, and a realign- 
ment of the entire industry among those dis- 
tributing these materials. We have custom- 
ers anxious to place contracts, some quite 
large, for green and dry kiln dried dust, 
shavings, fuelwood, etc. At the moment we 


sumer, and made necessary a realignment and 
a revamping of sources of supply. Judging 
from the number of inquiries that come to the 
AMERICAN: LUMBERMAN for sources of supply 
of sawdust, shavings etc., there is either an in- 
creasing demand or a decreasing supply of those 
products. To readers who may be in position 
to supply the requirements mentioned in the 
above inquiry, will be given the name of the 
inquirer, a well known, progressive commis- 
sion lumber concern in Chicago.—Epitor.] 


Unusual Application of Log Loader 

We have had a request for a rather unusual 
application of log loader. Our customer de- 
sires to load logs onto a semi-trailer of the 
pole type. We know there are log loaders 
which can be attached to a complete truck 
chassis, but what we require is some sort of 
log loader which can be attached to a semi- 
trailer and operated by a winch or some other 
mechanical means mounted on the trailer. 
We have some ideas which might be prac- 
tical, but thought you would have informa- 
tion in your files from some manufacturer 
who already has built this type of equip- 
ment.—INQUIRY No, 2868. 

[This inquiry comes from a large manufac- 
turer of motor trucks and in reply information 
has been given concerning several types of 
equipment that would seem to meet the needs 
of this customer. Motor trucks are being used 
to a much greater extent than ever before in 
bringing logs out of the woods, and there seeins 
to be a real need for additional types of equip- 
ment for loading logs on the motor trucks and 
trailers. There is already considerable equip- 
ment of this kind available, but the demand is 
for greater versatility —Epiror. } 

-_ 





FIRE LooKOoUTS on the national forests of 
Oregon and Washington total over 300. These 
frequently “pick up” the smoke of small fires 
more than 20 miles away. 
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A Muskegon 
cently bought in Saginaw 29 


! * . 
operator re- | $10 an acre for pine land which 
a few years ago did not com- 


Opportunities in West Vir- 
ginia.—The forests of West 


horses for the woods, paying |mand $2, The motive of the} Virginia have as yet scarcely 
$6,500 for them. reporter when he made his| been touched, and the quality 


* @# . 


glowing statement 


about the|of the white oak is especially 


Inflating the Facts. — The 
Weekly Times- Democrat, of 
New Orleans, came very near 
this style of exaggeration in 
its issue of Oct. 21. In that 
paper it was stated under bold 
head-lines, that a reporter had 
been informed that, owing to a 
scarcity of white pine in the 
North, particularly in Michi- 
gan, an agent had been sent 
South to purchase pine land for 
future lumber operations; that 
several land owners in that city 
had been approached with such 
propositions as convinced theni 
that southern pine lands were 
soon to become very valuable, 
“and were destined to furnish 
the necessary supply to the 
great West and South.” For 
this reason, these land owners 
were holding their tracts at 
“stiff prices,” and it was stated 
that agents had been offering 





prospects of southern pine own- 
ers was no doubt good, and, so 
far as the future value of 
southern pine lands was con- 
cerned, had some basis in fact, 
but the owners down there are 
altogether “too previous” in 
their calculations of sudden 
wealth. When the reporter fur- 
ther stated that lumber is 
growing “alarmingly scarce” in 
the Northwest he filled his bag 
full of wind. Chicago yards 
contain nearly 700,000,000 feet, 
and all the other markets are 
proportionately plethoric. You 
could not make a Chicago job- 
ber believe these days that lum- 
ber is alarmingly scarce—oh 
no; nor could you make a Mus- 
kegon mill man see it in that 
light. There will be plenty of 
white pine in the Chicago mar- 
ket when the reporter who 
imagined so much has_ been 
gathered to his fathers. 





attracting the attention of for- 
eign buyers. Car builders from 
all parts of the United States 
and England are anxious to ob- 
tain it. 
* * © 
The Chippewa Lumber Co. 
was organized at Grand Haven, 
Mich., Oct. 26. It consisted of 
D. Cutler, H. W. Buswell, C. E. 
Wyman and H. P. Wyman, the 
paid-up capital being $500,000. 
. * * 


W. W. Wadsworth, writing 
from Wadsworth, Ala., says: 
“The Lumber trade of this 
section is rapidly increasing, 
the mills are being supplied 
with all the latest improved 
machinery, and the manage- 
ment greatly improved. The 
result is that they are turning 
out a better class of lumber, 
that will compare favorably 
with the product of the mills 
of any portion of the country.” 
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New Construction Awards for 
Month and Year 


Contracts awarded for new construction in 
the 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains dur- 
ing the period from Jan. 1 through Jan. 15, 1933, 
totaled $43,261,300, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. During the corresponding period 
of 1932 a total of $37,312,000 was reported. 

The December construction contract total ag- 
sregated $81,219,300; contrasting with a volume 
of $105,302,300 for November, and a total of 
136,851,600 for December, 1931. Losses from 
both November, 1932, and December, 1931, were 
shown for each of the four major construction 
classes except public utilities, which showed an 
advance between November and December, 1932, 
due chiefly to larger undertakings by railroads. 
In December, gains were scored over November, 
1932, and December, 1931, for factories, chiefly 
because of modernization work, and educational 
buildings; while an increase between November 
and December was also shown for hospitals and 
institutions, but these gains were too small to 
counteract important losses in the remaining 
principal classes of non-residential building. 

Residential awards in December showed a 
decline of about 32 percent from the November 
total, and were only one-third as large in the 
aggregate as those reported for December, 1931. 
Contracts let in December for public works 
totaled $36,866,200 as against $50,095,900 for 
November and $39,508,400 for December, 1931. 
It is of interest to note that awards for high- 
ways, though smaller than in November were 
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This concrete bridge required use of a million 


larger than in December, 1931, and that con- 
tracts for new bridges showed practically no 
decline from the award total of December, 1931. 

For the full year 1932 contracts for all 
classes of construction totaled $1,351,158,700 as 
against $3,092,849,500 for 1931. Losses were 
general for each of the four major construction 
classes. Non-residential building suffered a de- 
cline of almost 57 percent from the 1931 con- 
tract total; residential building declined almost 
66 percent; public works suffered a loss of 41 
percent; while public utilities awards decreased 
almost 75 percent. 
_ In the case of non-residential building, losses 
Irom 1931 were suffered in all principal types, 
commercial buildings and factories sustained the 
most significant declines while public and semi- 
public building, embracing educational struc- 
tures, hospitals and institutions, religious and 
memorial and social and recreational facilities, 
also recorded sizable losses from 1931. 

In the case of residential building, apartments 
and hotels suffered relatively larger declines 
Irom 1931 than did 1- and 2-family houses. 





Proposed Wisconsin Legislation 
Affects Lumbermen 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 30.—Lumbermen are 
keenly interested in a number of proposals al- 
ready introduced into the Wisconsin legislature, 
which has opened sessions here. One measure 
troduced into the senate would exempt Wis- 
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consin lumber retailers from the emergency 
chain store tax. Another, introduced in the 
assembly, proposes to abolish income and prop- 
erty taxes in Wisconsin, in favor of a sales 
tax. Proposals to assess costs of administering 
the State workmen’s compensation act on firms, 
are being viewed somewhat unfavorably. Post- 
ponement of the operation of Wisconsin’s unem- 
ployment insurance law from July 1, 1933, was 
recommended by Goy. A. G. Schmedeman. 





Bridge of Concrete Also Re- 
quired Much Lumber 


SASKATOON, SASK., Jan. 25.—An important 
construction project completed here recently, pri- 
marily as a measure of relief, is a bridge over 
the Saskatchewan River, the work being rotated 
among the otherwise unemployed. The cost of 
$700,000 was borne by the city and the Pro- 
vincial and Dominion governments. Work was 
begun on this project on Dec. 15, 1931, and the 
bridge was completed and opened for traffic 
on Nov. 11, 1932. To the contractors, R. J. 
Arrand & Co. (Ltd.), and the engineer, Dean 
R. J. MacKenzie, of the University of Saskat- 
chewan, who was responsible for the plans, 
great credit is due for a notable achievement, 
the more crucial work being done while the 
spring floods and ice were running. The total 
length of the bridge is 1,162 feet exclusive of 
the approaches; width over all, 63 feet; width ot 
roadway, 45 feet; highest elevation of the road- 
way above water level, 85 feet. In the con- 
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J. F. Wigginton is president, handles the en- 
tire cypress output of the Brooks-Scanlon Cor- 
poration, Foley, Fla.; Cummer Cypress Co., 
Lacoochee, Fla.; Putnam Lumber Co., Sham- 
rock and Glenwood, Fla.; Wilson Cypress Co., 
Palatka, Fla.; A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

The company maintains stocks in large dis- 
tributing yards in East St. Louis and Chicago, 
Ill., Detroit, Mich., and other important cypress 
consuming sections. These facilities for quick 
delivery of urgent needs insure prompt service 
to take care of the dealers’ consumer demands. 

Official reports made at this meeting showed 
a greatly curtailed production, but stocks on 
hand are well assorted, and the mills are able 
to supply any consumptive requirements. Sales 
volume continues to be in excess of production. 
The general feeling is that there will be an 
upturn in the early spring, and that business 
will steadily improve throughout the year. 





Lumber's Position Is Strong—lt 
Could Easily Advance 


“Of all the building materials, lumber appears 
to be in the strongest position, and could easily 
advance on an improvement in demand,” says 
Roger W. Babson in a review of the building 
situation for the Chicago Purchasor. He adds 
that an increase in residential building may be 
anticipated, and that modernization work will 
continue above the average. The present rate 
of residence building is barely adequate to re- 


and a half feet of sawn lumber and timbers, and half a million feet of unsawn timbers and piling 


struction of this bridge, 1,500,000 feet of sawn 
lumber and timbers, and 500,000 feet of piling 
and unsawn timber, were used. The sheet piling 
for the coffer dams was Douglas fir 6x12-inch. 
In the construction, 1,000 tons of reinforced steel 
was utilized, and 20,147 cubic yards of con- 
crete was laid. The average number of men 
employed was 241 daily. 

The lumber for this notable piece of con- 
struction was supplied by the C. H. Wentz 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), local dealer in builders’ 
supplies and fuel. 





Cypress Concern Expects 
Steady Improvement 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra., Jan. 30.—At the annual 
meeting of its stockholders, held here on Jan. 
17, all present officers and directors of the Flor- 
ida Louisiana Red Cypress Co. were re-elected, 
and various district sales representatives were 
reappointed as follows: 





New York City—Douglas P. Jones, 300 
Madison Avenue; Cleveland, Ohio—E. S&S. 
Kemper, . 2014 Baxterly Avenue; Ottumwa, 
lowa—A. J. Packard, 107 East 2nd Street; 


Chicago—G,. L. Hollister, 1058 Builders’ Build- 
ing; Cincinnati, Ohio—O. L. Dargis, 819 First 
National Bank Building; Milwaukee, Wis.— 


Cc. G. Kuntz, 310 North Water Street; New 
Orleans, La.—G. A. Breaux, 304 Poydras 
Building. 


The Florida Louisiana Cypress Co., of which 


place the structures razed by fire or other causes 
—much less to take care of normal require- 
ments occasioned by growth in _ population. 
There is in fact a large demand for housing 
“at a price,” for homes are being re-established 
by many families that doubled up two years 
ago, reduced rentals of houses and apartments 
making re-establishment possible. To secure 
these families as tenants, property owners are 
competing strongly, and their efforts to put 
their houses and buildings in shape to earn an 
income have resulted in a steady increase in 
modernization work during the last year, says 
Mr. Babson. The potential repair, maintenance 
and modernization needs, alone, of home, com- 
mercial and industrial structures, he places at 
around five billion dollars. He can see no pres- 
ent reason for expecting a larger building total 
in 1933 than in 1932, and, if the present trend 
continues, expects about fifty percent of the 
total to be public works. 





New Company Takes Over 
Propellor Department 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Jan. 30.—Directors of the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co., manufacturer of wood- 
working machinery, have announced the organi- 
zation of a subsidiary company, the Fay-Egan 
Manufacturing Co., which will take over the 
special departments of the original company 
devoted to the manufacture of metal airplane 
propellors. 











The biggest practical question 
in the lumber retailing industry, 
of course, is the creation of new 
business. 

The industry, and the country, 
have gone through a necessary 


period of retrenchment. Over- 
head has been reduced. In a 
good many cases, and by various 
means, capital structures have 
been redrawn. Prices have been 
readjusted. This drawing back 
to a more compact position was 
unavoidable, and it has been a 
means of conserving values and 
markets. 

But, speaking in general 
terms, it has gone as far as it 
can, without destroying more 
than it saves; and the next 
move must be a recovery of 
markets. The depression can 
not be lifted by further retrench- 
ments. 

How to do this necessary job 
of discovering new business is 
about as difficult a question as 
the business community has 
faced. We are told that the old 
methods no longer work; that 
expansive policies do not return 
their costs. 


"THE WAY TO RESUME 
IS TO RESUME" 


But, as someone remarked 
back in 1879 when the govern- 
ment returned to specie pay- 
ments, the way to resume is to 
resume. This does not mean a 
return to unadjusted methods of 
1929, but it does mean that until 
a reasonable effort is made to 
create sales, few sales will be 
made. The depression has been 
sold so thoroughly to the Amer- 
ican people that even the per- 
sons who have money and could 
afford new goods, are thinking 
how they can get along with 
fewer purchases. The creator of 
sales has a quite different set- 
ting in which to work in 1933 
than he had five years ago. In 
those remote times, people were 
in the frame of mind to buy; 
and “sales creation” was largely 
a matter of diverting the buyer’s 
mind from one article to anoth- 
er. A farmer might be persuaded 
to buy a power corn husker, 
when he had nearly made up his 
mind to buy a car or a combine. 
The will to spend was there, 
waiting. What was bought was 
a matter of persuasion. In these 
days the will to spend is usually 
lacking, even when the money 


A farm group that is a standing re- 

quest for creative salesmanship—a 

fine barn, and a house that will even- 
tually be a garage 





and the need for new goods are 
present. 

A survey, for whose accuracy 
we can not vouch, indicates that 
several millions of people who 
are driving old cars have the 
money to buy new ones, and 
could afford to do so. This is 
interesting to us, merely because 
it indicates the presence of 
many millions of dollars in 
spending power. We can think 
of no reason why all that money 
should go.for new cars, and 
none for new homes. Some deal- 
ers seem to think there is no 
real need for new homes, and 
this in the face of the fact that, 
for more than three years, ob- 
solescence has been getting in 
its work, and new families are 
being formed by the usual num- 
ber of marriages. A fact-finding 
organization, in no way connect- 
ed with the building industry, 
estimates that the deferred mar- 
ket in home construction already 
amounts to four billion dollars, 
half of which lies in remodeling 
and repair. 


ATTRACTING MONEY 
TO CONSTRUCTION 


If the need is there, as in- 
dicated by the size of the de- 
ferred market; and if the money 
is there, as indicated by the 
sums said to be available for 
new motor cars—why does not a 
reasonable share of this spend- 
ing power go toward meeting 
this housing need? The obvious 
answer is, There is lacking a 
will to spend for houses, and 
dealers are not doing a com- 
pletely efficient job in trying to 
create it. 

So this department listens 
with vast interest to the men 
who are making and following 
practical plans for building up 
sales volume. 

The head of a powerful re- 
tailing company, who prefers not 
to have his name mentioned, 
partly because he is too busy to 
answer letters, and partly be- 





An attractive stretch of fence built of 
wood is a suggestion of the possibili- 


ties of the farm market for the retail 
lumberman 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


cause he isn’t anxious to have 
his neighbors ride too heavily 
on the efforts which they are 
not helping finance, has kept his 
creative efforts going steadily 
right through the depression. 
He admits frankly that these ef- 
forts do not now bring in the 
volume of results that they 
brought a couple of years ago. 
But none the less they do make 
sales. The company has shown 
a wide margin of advantage over 
its neighbors who have made 
no effort at all; and the presi- 
dent of the corporation is well 
satisfied that these contacts have 
already forestalled any real 
competition on a great amount 
of potential business that will 
come in as soon as general con- 
ditions improve. 


MAKING CONTACTS 
WITH CUSTOMERS 


During this period of slackened 
sales, the men of this company 
keep steadily at the job of mak- 
ing contacts with the customers. 
Sometimes these are collection 
trips, sometimes sales expedi- 
tions. But whenever a man goes 
out he takes a camera along, 
and, as he goes, he looks care- 
fully at every house along the 
road. Since this contacting of 
customers has been going on for 
a long time, the man usually 
knows something about all the 
families in his territory. If, 
from what he knows of the 
family and from what he can 
see of the buildings, he decides 
that a house, for instance, is a 
suitable candidate for remodel- 
ing, he stops in. He finds out 
from the housewife, or her hus- 
band, or both, just what they 
have in mind for the improve- 
































































































































ment of that house. It’s safe 
to say that every house owner 
has desires, if not actual plans, 
for house improvement. If it’s old, 
the desires will be for repairs or 
change by remodeling. If it’s 
new, there are quite certain to 
be features that were left out as 
matters of economy—finishing or 
insulating the attic, adding 
built-in cupboards or the like. 


The salesman learns what 
these desires are, for they offer 
less resistance to sales. Perhaps 
he suggests features the owner 
hasn’t thought about, or has 
considered too difficult. Then, 
before he leaves, he takes photo- 
graphs of all four sides of the 
house. If he isn’t capable of 
making preliminary sketches, he 
sends the photographs and the 
data to the general office. There 
drawings are made of the al- 
terations, and in some instances 
a colored picture is prepared, 
showing the finished appearance. 
Costs are figured, including la- 
bor, and the plans always call 
for repainting. This company 
considers paint a primary factor 
in any remodeling job, even if 
the changes do not alter the ex- 
terior; for paint usually does 
more than any one other thing 
to improve the appearance of a 
place. 


Armed with pictures and cost 
figures, the salesman _ returns. 
“Until within the last year and 
a half,” the president of the 
corporation writes us, “we have 
been able to close a very great 
number of these remodeling jobs. 
During the last year, however, 
the farmers in this country have 
been so hard up that very little 
of this work could- be done. 


But as soon as conditions im- 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


The Question of Creating New Business 


—Some Buying Power Still Untapped— 


Using a Camera in Making Sales— 


Value of Exposing Goods to Buyers 


prove, and farm products bring 
petter prices, we expect to do a 
lot of this work.” 


PROMOTION WORK DUR- 
ING THE DEPRESSION 


It is important to remember 
that this company thinks so well 
of such promotion work that it 
is continuing its contacts with 
customers right through the lean 
months. Some sales have re- 
sulted, and so much goodwill 
and specific planning have been 
created that, when conditions do 
improve, sales will start without 
further delay. The company 
plays fairly with its customers. 
It never takes advantage of un- 
informed enthusiasm, and if, in 
the opinion of the company ap- 
praisers, the remodeling job will 
not add more value than it 
costs, or if it does not suit the 
real needs of the owner, the lat- 
ter is advised not to undertake 
the work. 

This company has the advan- 
tage of having its own financ- 
ing corporation, and it makes 
loans to its customers at reason- 
able interest rates. It suits pay- 
ments to the customer’s income, 
and to the times when this in- 
come is available. A down pay- 
ment is agreed upon, and fur- 
ther payments are made month- 
ly, semi-annually or annually. 

The president in his letter 
says that in his opinion there is 
nothing new or striking in his 
policies. All these things are 
known to all retailers. They 
may be known, but unfortunately 
they are not adapted and fol- 
lowed. Some dealers are not 
well financed, and few are able 
to manage customer loans with 
their own money. But this re- 
tail executive suspects that most 
dealers who fail to try creative 
selling in some way or other are 
held back, first of all, by inertia. 


EXPERIENCE OF A WELL 
KNOWN ADVERTISER 


Louis M. Latta, who operates 
the Green Bay Lumber Co.’s 
yard at Indianola, Iowa, has ap- 
peared several times in these 
columns. He has become fa- 
mous for stunt advertising, and 
for various devices and plans by 
which he makes friends with 
children. Indianola is a college 
town that is surrounded by fine 
farming country, and a consid- 
erable part of local sales is farm 
trade. Lumber salesmen oper- 
ating in this part of the Corn 


Belt say that Indianola has kept 
up its building activities per- 
haps as well as any similar 
town, and better than most. 
This department wrote Mr. 
Latta, asking him what he 
thought of retailing, especially 
in the sections where farmers 
make up perhaps half the cus- 
tomers, and what policies he 
was following. In his reply he 
stated. frankly that the depres- 
sion is bearing hard on the 
farm country. But he thinks 
that, none the less, it is possible, 
by following a carefully worked 
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TWO DEALERS 
PLAN TO 
MAKE MARKETS 


dimes. Especially in these days, 
when many people who would 
not build new houses can make 
small repairs, it is important to 
offer the services and the goods 
that are useful in repair and 
remodeling. Many of these are 
small in price, and must be mer- 
chandised accordingly. 

This involves a different type 
of selling, one in which location 
becomes increasingly important. 
A dealer with a remote location 
has to work much harder, and 
to be much more inventive in 
mercantile methods, to hold his 





These farm accessories are built and sold by the J. M. Harlan Lumber Co., 
Indianola, lowa, and are the sort of conveniences that lend themselves 
readily to creative salesmanship 


out merchandising plan, to in- 
crease sales beyond what they 
would be if allowed to go their 
own way. Like the executive 
quoted in the first part of this 
letter, Mr. Latta thinks a good 
deal depends upon the dealer 
himself, and his background of 
experience. 

The old-time dealer, trained 
in the old-time methods, finds it 
hard to change. He learned the 
business at a time when lumber 
made up the bulk of the sales. 
Most of these sales ran into 
considerable sums of money. “In 
the past,” Mr. Latta says, “the 
lumber business was not a 
nickel and dime business. Most 
of us dealt in dollars. For this 
reason it is hard for us to come 
down to a 10-cent view.” But 
some of the great businesses of 
the country have been built on 
10 cent sales. Make enough of 
them at a reasonable margin of 
profit, and the result becomes 
impressive. More and more the 
lumber retailer has found it ad- 
visable to look to nickels and 


own. A location easily reached, 
that offers opportunity for the 
silent salesmanship of display, 
and that is passed daily by much 
traffic, has a marked advantage. 
About. the only back-alley busi- 
ness that has flourished the last 
few years has been the speak- 
easy, and, according to reports, 
it isn’t doing so well, either. An 
aggressive and inventive dealer 
with a poor location may do bet- 
ter than an inert dealer on main 
street, but if the locations of 
the two are reversed, the differ- 
ence will be marked. 


GOING TO THE 
PROSPECT'S HOME 


Mr. Latta, too, believes not 
only in making it easy for the 
customer to reach the yard, but 
also in taking the service and 
sales of the yard to the cus- 
tomer. The great system of 
paved highways which Iowa has 
built the last few years—and 
which some _ people’ thought 
would be the ruin of the small- 


town merchant, by making it 
easy for his former customers 
to buy in city markets—will 
take the local lumber dealer to 
the farm quite as easily. Mr. 
Latta is employing discretion in 
this matter. The Green Bay 
company, as we understand it. 
operates each yard, so far as 
sales and service are concerned, 
much as though it were an inde- 
pendent unit. The company em- 
ploys high-grade managers, and, 
aside from some general policies, 
allows each to develop his sales 
methods to suit his local trade, 
and his own characteristics. At 
present, the actual sales which 
a special salesman could bring in 
would hardly justify the added 
expenditure. But the policy of 
outside salesmanship is kept 
going by Mr. Latta himself. A 
good many of the people whom 
he wishes to reach, he sees when 
they are in town, and he makes 
what expeditions he can in the 
time he has to spare. This 
method serves to create a good 
bit of interest, and a good many 
potential projects, and the In- 
dianola yard is all set, as soon 
as conditions justify it, to put 
one or more full-time salesmen 
at work. 

There is a notable change ap- 
parent in local attitudes, and Mr. 
Latta thinks this will work to 
the advantage of the lumber 
dealer. To be sure, the farming 
country has felt the pinch of low 
prices much longer than indus- 
trial communities. The farmers 
felt the depression long before 
the cities felt it, and, had the 
American business expert been 
as Olever as he thought he was, 
he could have seen the approach 
of difficult times years before he 
did see it, just by studying agri- 
cultural statistics. But the 
frame of mind, even in the coun- 
try, was slow to change. Farm- 
ers, like everyone else, were in- 
tent upon easier living. They 
continued buying what were es- 
sentially luxuries, even after 
they had to strain their credit 
to do so. But with the whole 
country reduced to putting first 
things first, the farmer, too, has 
revised his estimates of what is 
essential. Laboring men have 
done the same. 

The fact that home owners 
rode the storm better than rent- 
ers has not escaped attention. 
To be sure, farm owners have 
had more than their share of 
troubles. They have carried 
more than their share of the 
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tax burden, and the sharp and 
long continued reduction in grain 
and stock prices has put the The old 
farm capital structure out of 
line. But, in addition to meas- 
ures looking to an adjustment 
in these specific fields, farmers 
have had it borne in upon them 
that labor and savings and 
funds must be used judiciously 
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if they are to be useful in creat- 
ing margins of economic safety. 
luxuries, 


bucked up by 
sions of practical 
tailers. It seems 


his services and selling appeal 
to the new state of mind. 

pleasant as So the department 
they were, are being retired in 
favor of more enduring values. 
This attitude means a greater 
readiness to consider buildings 
as an investment, not as an ex- 
pense. The country dealer needs 
to think this over, and to adjust 


these 
lumber re- 
clear that 
the farm market, which in sev- 
eral respects is one of the hard- 
est and most baffling, 
developed aggressively and intel- 
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ligently, that dealers are work. 
ing on the reasonable policy of 
beginning with the customer 
and his real interests, and are 
adjusting sales methods ang 
services to those interests. A] 
of which beats the defeatism anq 
inertia which a few months ago 
had reached serious proportions 
in the industry. 


is much 
expres- 


is being 


Bargain Section for Low-Grade Lumber 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL., Jan. 30.—Can a dealer 
stock good lumber and low-grade lumber in the 
same yard, and maintain his price for the up- 
pers? He certainly can, says W. H. Hotz; 
but not unless he keeps the two separate, in 
pile as well as in price. So the Hotz Lumber 
Co., widely known local retailer, “takes a leaf 
irom the book” of those models of merchandis- 
ing, the big department stores, and maintains a 
lumber yard “bargain basement.” 

It isn’t really in the basement of course, but 
as the accompanying illustration shows, com- 
prises a section of lumber piles at the rear of 
the yard. It is good stuff, for the price asked, 
and that is all that is claimed for it. When a 
customer comes in to buy lumber—siding, let’s 
say—Mr. Hotz takes him over to one of the 
bins in the regular stock and shows him some 
good siding, and quotes him his regular price 
tor that quality, saying nothing about the poorer 
grade. If the price named does not scare the 
customer, and there still are such customers, 
well and good—the sale is made. 

Maybe, though, the man says, “Yeah, it’s 
good stuff, but I can’t pay that much. I’ve 
only got such and such an amount to spend for 


He will see the difference in quality and 
want the good stuff but, unable to raise the 
money just now, will postpone the job, if unable 
to buy it on credit. 

He will realize that the comparative price 
levels are fair, but will decide to try to chisel 
some other dealer out of the No. 1 lumber at 
the No. 3 price; and quite possibly might suc- 
ceed, thus depriving Mr. Hotz of an opportunity 
to take an order at a loss. If he does not suc- 
ceed, Mr. Hotz has at least an even chance of 
getting his order, at the asked price, because this 
“bargain counter” idea is a most diplomatic way 
of refusing to cut the price. 

If the separation of quality were to have no 
other good effect it would be beneficial because 
it shows the customer that the old-time idea 
that “lumber is lumber” is not worth much in 
these days of kiln drying, close grain specifica- 
tions, comparative tested strength, and such 
things. The dealer has an opportunity to show 
why the cheap lumber is cheap lumber, and a 
well informed dealer knows how to do the 
showing. Mr. Hotz is well fitted for this task, 
for he has been in the lumber business all his 
life; he took this yard over from his father, the 


é 


And the mere fact that someone says there 
is a depression around is no reason for things 
to come to a standstill back in the yard, either, 
Depression or no depression, it is costly to 
operate a wornout motor truck, so the sturdy, 
speedy Dodge which one of the illustrations 
shows being loaded is no luxury or stunt, but 
just good business. The same building that 
serves as a garage for this truck houses also 
a De Walt power saw, purchased a few months 
ago, a machine that will enable this dealer to 
engage in yard fabrication of materials if he 
finds it profitable to do so; at any event it will 
enable him to meet an unusually large variety 
of customers’ needs with a comparatively small 
stock of lumber. That fact alone makes the 
saw a splendid investment. 





Under the heading “Corn and the Automobile” 
the Detroit News makes this interesting com- 
ment on a news story emanating from Illinois: 

If the story sent out from Yorkville, Il. 
to the effect that automobiles can run on 





The Hotz Lumber Co., Edwardsville, Ill., has this bargain section in 
its yard, at the rear, for customers who insist on buying cheap lumber 


within their resources 


this job.” There! He's left the gate wide 
open, ready for the dealer to walk in and say, 
“Oh, well, I guess I can shade it a little, just 
this once, for you.” Only this lumberman does 
not walk in. Instead he can say, “Well, then, 
come back to my bargain counter. I think we 
can find something there that will just about 
fit your need. It isn’t as good as this, but 
then, it doesn’t cost as much.” And he shows 
him a product that is fairly priced at the level 
this man seems willing to pay. If the customer 
is sincere, he won’t expect a Lincoln for the 
price of a Ford, or No. 1 for the price of No. 3, 
even though he might hope for it. A customer, 
with this proposition thus put squarely up to 
him by seeing the lower grade lumber segre- 
gated, along with other cheap lumber, probably 
will do one of these things: 

He will pay the No. 3 price and take the 
No. 3 lumber. 

He will look at this lumber, see the differ- 
ence, and decide to skimp somewhere else, if 
necessary, to get the quality he really needs, 
and go buy it from Mr. Hotz’s good stock. 


late Henry P. Hotz, who in turn got it from 
his father, founder of the business. 

W. H. Hotz is young, alert and progressive, 
and he intends to maintain the company’s repu- 
tation for keeping up to date. The firm’s inter- 
ests and opportunities are varied, with its 
paint department, its big hardware department, 
its roofing applicator department, and its well 
equipped plant; and its proper management, 
especially now, demands the services of a 
hustler who has ideas and initiative. 

That which is good must give way to that 
which is better, so in the near future there will 
be a change of arrangement in the office. At 
present, as one enters, he sees the accounting 
and private offices along the right wall, directly 
in front of him, and the paint and hardware 
occupying the entire left wall, to the rear of 
the store. Mr. Hotz intends to have the office 
space in the rear, and thus provide room in 
the front for both the paint and hardware, 
arranged on opposite walls. Other lumbermen 
who have had a similar idea have tried it and 
found it resulted in gratifying increases in sales. 


Ur. Hotz believes that it pays to maintain delivery equipment in good 
condition, like this Dodge truck, even if sales are lower than they 


were some years ago 


corn liquor, is substantially correct, it will 
prove what the late Artemus Ward would 
have called a sweet, sweet boon to the auto- 
mobile industry. 

We're thinking now of the _ persistent 
propaganda sent out from headquarters of 
the Horse Association of America, seeking 
to demonstrate that the chief enemy of the 
farmer is the gasoline engine. Statistics 
show, says Wayne Dinsmore, the secretary, 
that the gasoline engine has displaced be- 
tween seven million and eight million horses 
and mules, and has destroyed a market for 
millions of tons of hay and corn, while add- 
ing more than twenty-five million acres of 
land to surplus production. 


But if the old chariot will percolate on a 
few snorts of corn liquor, where's any argu- 
ment? It remains only for the farmer to 
heed the knock of opportunity, pour the 
corn into his automobiles and tractors, turn 
the corn crib into a filling station, and show 
the hands how to clean windshields and fill 
radiators. Once the corn money begins to 
roll in he can feed the surplus hay crop to 
his polo ponies. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Downtown Store Helps 
to Create Business 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Jan. 30.—An 
interesting experiment in merchan- 
dising is being conducted by the 
Trexler Lumber Co., which more 
than a year ago established a re- 
tail store and display room in the 
center of the retail shopping dis- 
trict of this city. One of the in- 
teresting features of this store is 
the paint department, where a stock 
of approximately $15,000 worth of 
paints and supplies is carried. 
The sales in this department alone 
are almost sufficient to cover the 
entire expense of maintaining this 
store and display room, or have 
been during its experimental period, 
with the reasonable assumption that 
sales should continue to increase 
over a period of years. According 
to figures now available the main- 
tenance expense of the store should 
not exceed $6,000 annually, unless 
1 rapid increase in business and 
service calls should necessitate in- 
creased personnel. 

Probably one of the major fac- 
tors that caused the company to 
decide upon a retail store in the 
center of the city was a realization 
of the possibilities in the paint bus- 
iness, it having handled a nation- 
ally advertised line of paint pro- 
ducts as a wholesale distributor for 
some years. A separate building 
near the company’s general offices 
was utilized to take care of every 
detail of the paint business, includ- 
ing warehousing and retail and 
wholesale sales, but the retail sales 
at this point were retarded by the 
remote location. 

The establishment of a retail 
paint department in the shopping 
area is, therefore, serving a two- 
fold purpose—increasing the sales, 
and giving widespread advertising 
for the benefit of other retail out- 
lets served by the company. In a 
certain sense this store functions as 
a downtown branch, and orders for 
coal may be placed here as well as 
at the main office. The same ap- 
plies to the various other lines. A 
large and attractive display of un- 
painted furniture is one of the 


features used to interest women, 
and large quantities are sold, which 
also promotes sales in the paint de- 
partment. 

The display of woodwork and 
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builders’ hardware has been the 
subject of favorable comment from 
people interested in the remodeling 
of old homes and the building of 
new ones. To complete the service 
for such customers an estimating 
and planning department is main- 
tained at the store, where an expe- 
rienced man, who is also the store 
manager, will assist the prospective 
builder in the preparation of plans 
and estimates for any type of con- 
struction, 

The real purpose of this store is 
not to be found in the immediate 
sales of paint and furniture. While 
these items are used as a means to 
make it self-sustaining, the real ob- 
ject is to promote the sales of lum- 
ber and millwork; to develop sales 
that would in all probability drift 
into other channels. 

In commenting upon results to 
date, F. W. Romig, general sales 
manager, stated that the results 
have been satisfactory in view of 
the present conditions, adding that 
“the retail paint business has shown 
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Display windows and entrance to retail store of Trexler Lumber Co. 


operates two large mills producing 
every type of woodwork required 
for construction projects in this 
territory. 

When asked regarding the com- 
pany’s policy of financial assist- 
ance to the individual home builder, 
Victor Fritz, financial executive, 
advised that the company will con- 
tinue to follow its own plan in 
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Display of millwork in retail store of the Trexler Lumber Co. 


a substantial increase during the 
last year, and has been one of the 
high spots in our business.” The 
sales of lumber and millwork have 
also been satisfactory when com- 
pared with building permits. 

The Trexler Lumber Co. is one 
of the oldest as well as largest 
lumber dealers in the State, its 
yards covering two city blocks. It 
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View of paint department in retail store of the Trexler Lumber Co. 


preference to the 15-year plan. 

We believe that our method is 
of more benefit to the individual 
who needs assistance, because 
our aim is to eliminate excessive 
financing charges. I am not pre- 
pared to state that the general 
adoption of the 15-year plan 
would not be successful, but un- 
der our plan the individual les- 
sens the risk of losing his invest- 
ment, 

In our case, if a man owns the 
ground and can pay 20 percent 
of the cost of construction we 
will finance the balance for him 
without any commission charge 
or other extras usually paid to 
finance companies. In other 
words, we will guarantee the 
money for a first mortgage. If 
we do not take the mortgage we 
will find someone who will. And 
the home owner pays nothing be- 
yond the regular interest rate, 
which is 6 percent. 

Mr. Fritz believes that the time 
has arrived when an educational 
campaign should be planned for the 
benefit of the prospective home 
builder. He should be told in plain 
figures what his home will cost 
when built under the long-term 
financing plan and also when 


financed with a first mortgage up 
to 80 percent of the construction 
cost. 

The latter plan is the one recom- 
mended and sponsored by the 
Trexler company. The individual 
who builds under this plan is as- 
sured of the lowest cost and elimi- 
nation of all finance charges, be- 
cause the company is financially 
able to accept all mortgages as in- 
vestments. But even where a dealer 
is unable to carry such mortgages 
as investments, it is felt that ar- 
rangements could be made by the 
lumber merchant with local inter- 
ests to accept such mortgages with 
assurance of safety to the investor. 

Despite the large decline in 
building operations the sales depart- 
ment of the company has _ been 
carrying on as usual. Mr. Romig 
stated that there is no intention to 
slacken the pace, and that vigorous 
and constructive efforts will be 
continued. 





Revival of Activity 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 31.— 
With the arrival in Alabama, and 
especially at Muscle Shoals, of 
President-Elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the Tri-Cities district took on 
added life, and trading has been 
resumed after almost ten years of 
lethargy. Retail lumber and build- 
ing supply dealers and contractors 
have started asking for prices on 
car and less than car lots of every 
kind of lumber needed in construc- 
tion work. One or two of the 
larger real estate firms have started 
operations on a scale that indi- 
cates they are headed to create a 
renewal of activity for -retail lum- 
bermen. On account of the uncer- 
tainty as to time needed to get the 
revived activities in the district 
under headway, many dealers are 
moving cautiously until Congress 
meets, as they are not willing to 
take any chances on putting in 
stocks of lumber for the business 
in hand under present conditions. 
With all yards short even otf 
needed items for present limited 
buying, indications are that a rush 
will be started for immediate load- 
ing as soon as definite news reaches 
the lumberman of any change in 
the attitude of the Government to- 
wards the Shoals district. 
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Retailers Round Table 











Shedding More Light on the 


Delivery Question 


Commenting upon an editorial article entitled 
“Should Delivery Cost Be Absorbed or 
Added?” which appeared on page 24 of the Jan. 


21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, W. S. 
Cash, of the C. J. Craft Lumber Co., Norfolk, 


Va., writes : 

“It appears to the writer that the problem 
is best solved by due consideration of local con- 
ditions. It is conceivable that some towns are 
of a size and location, being small and compact, 
that would make it better for the dealer to 


absorb the cost and avoid antagonizing custom- 
ers a few blocks away. 

“In another town, of say 25,000 to 50,000 and 
spread over a large area, if conditions warrant, 
the dealer should have f.o.b. yard prices, with 
delivery charges of $1 per 1,000 feet within a 
five mile radius, and proportionate charges be- 
yond that radius. 

“In all cities of 200,000 or over there should 
be f.o.b. yard prices, and charges added for 
delivery, on account of the extra cost of long 
hauls and delivering in congested sections, which 
is expensive on account of the extra time con- 
sumed. 

“All deliveries should be based upon piling 





A simple but effective idea for mapping 
and visualizing the dealer’s trade territory, 
with the sole purpose of showing the finan- 
cial condition and credit rating of his 
farmer customers, has been sent in by F. I. 


A TIMELY TIP 


FOR YARD 
MANAGER 


Keep this map in your “Holy of Holies” so 
you can refer to it often. 

Many dealers are waking up from their 
long sleep to the knowledge that credits 
are changing faster than they ever have be- 





Conservative Grant No CrEoiT 
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ber €o., which operates a dozen yards in 
lowa, with headquarters at Storm Lake, with 
this comment: 


“The following of this plan will save the 
manager and his company many dollars 
during these stressful times. This is prac- 
tical information as we have found out to 
our satisfaction, and sometimes to our sor- 
row.” 

Mr. Yarp MANAGER: 

Draw a sectional map of your trade terri- 
tory. Make it large enough so you can print 
the owner’s name on each space represent- 
ing a farm. Also list the indebtedness and 
other important data on each farm space. 





Section of suggested “credit map” for use of yard managers 


many ostensible owners have no equity in 
their lands, and that the retail lumber deal- 
ers are sitting in behind a big first mort- 
gage which leaves no equity for the man 
who sold the material used to improve the 
farm. So, wake up! Get out this map. 
Get your banker to help you with the nec- 
essary information. He will gladly do it 
if you ask him. 

If you will do all this you will awaken 
to find you are becoming a real live lum- 
berman; and that you are beginning to ex- 
cel in credits and collections—the real and 
important ideals in all credit businesses. 


F. I. GaArprNner. 











on the sidewalk unless the customer provides 
some other way equally convenient. 

“Small-lot orders, from $1 to $5, should be 
accepted with the understanding that delivery 
will be made when other orders are routed in 
the same direction. 

“The price on orders of less than 500 feet 
should be $1 per 1,000 feet more than the regu- 
lar price, whether the delivery is absorbed or 
added. 

“Of course there are exceptions to all rules, 
and no retailer can hold to an ironclad rule 
without it being detrimental to his business. 
Circumstances and common sense must govern 
the exceptions.” 

The foregoing communication embodies some 
very practical and helpful suggestions. It is 
hoped that other dealers will express themselves 
upon this subject. 


New Caden —— Yard 


CoLuMBus, OnI0, Jan. 30.—The Thrift Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) has recently been formed here 
to carry on a retail lumber business. Harold 
R. Frankenberg is general manager of the new 
concern and the yard is located at 20 North 
Mitchell Street. The yard is operated on a 
strictly cash and carry basis, and the company 
specializes in short length lumber for repair 
work. 





——_—_——s 


They Mean Business Now 


Decatur, ILL., Jan. 30.—“Customers,” Clif- 
ford M. Jones said of those persons so interest- 
ing to all lumbermen, “are not so plentiful now- 
adays as they used to be, but those who do 
come in, mean business. Three or four years 
ago, only about 10 percent of the inquiries re- 
sulted in sales, but it’s the other way around 
now. People who come into the office now 
and ask for prices really intend to do some- 
thing, and they have the money; I’d say 90 per- 
cent of our inquiries result in sales now. And 
there is little difficulty with collections, either, 
on the lamber we sell now. But the stuff we 
sold a year, two years, three years ago——” 

The secretary-treasurer of the Decatur Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. brought forth a great 
big thick ledger, a sort of “Exhibit A to Z.” 
whose counterpart you can find in almost any 
lumber yard office, and showed it to a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
had dropped in for a visit. 

“That’s where our trouble is,” he said, and 
the writer seemed to hear an echoing “I'll say 
it is!” from every dealer he had talked with. 
“In those days, when a young man had a job 
and wanted to build a home for himself and his 
bride, the builder and the financier let him bor- 
row and build to the very limit of his income. 
The merchants in other lines did the same 
thing. As long as his job and income lasted, 
he made every payment. But when his wages 
got cut, as practically everybody’s were, he 
couldn’t make all his payments, and he kept 
getting further into debt. He couldn’t pay, 
and there was nothing we could do about it. 
We might get judgments and such things, but 
what good would they do us? When he gets 
back on the job, he will be a good customer 
again.” 

In the meantime, many of the residents of 
Decatur are seeking means of beating rent-bil! 
difficulties by buying up little bits of land just 
outside the city’s corporate limits. The dwell- 
ings they are building don’t cost them much, 
for the Wabash Railroad is furnishing much of 
the material. The railroad some time ago dis- 





mantled more than two hundred freight cars, 
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and offered the lumber to any of the local people 
who wanted to come and get it. These, too, 
Mr. Jones realizes, will be good customers 
later, for they will not, longer than necessary, 
live in these cheap and unsatisfactory houses. 
They will build real homes. But they’re not 


doing it right now, so retail trade is quiet here. 
This yard, like the others in Decatar, has a 
large and well equipped planing mill, but it is 
in operation only two days a week. The lumber 





stock, while comparatively small for this big 
company, is well assorted in sufficient quantity 
to care for today’s demands. This firm has a 
large and well planned office, almost monu- 
mental, which was built under the direction of 
Mr. Jones’ father, Thomas V. Jones, president 
of the company and a past president of the 
State association. His other son, Harry, is 
vice president of the firm. 





Demonstrates New Process 


The Certain-teed Products Corporation, New 
York, has perfected a machine which illustrates 
and demonstrates—right in the dealer’s own 
ofice—the Millerizing process, of super-spray 
saturation, that adds years of life to Certain-teed 
asphalt roofs. Every bundle of Certain-teed 
shingles and every roll of roofing of that brand 
now carries a label showing that it has been 
Millerized for longer life. Information concern- 
ing this process, as well as about the demon- 


‘stration, may be obtained by writing the com- 


pany at the address above given. 





New Retail Yard Opened 


BLooMFIELD, CONN., Jan. 31.—William J. 
Riley and Arthur Beebe, who recently severed 
their connection with the Hartford Lumber Co., 
are opening a new yard here. The new lay-out 
on Mountain road includes a storage shed, 
office, and sales room for the display of build- 
ing materials, paints and hardware. 


Now Sells for Cask Only 


Stevens Pornt, Wis., Jan. 30.—The John 
W eek Lumber Co., here, has since Dec. 1 been 
selling for cash only. In an announcement 
mailed on that date to its customers, over the 
signature of L. R. Anderson, vice president and 
manager, it is stated that: 

As a protection against losses to ourselves 
as well as to the many customers who pay 
cash, we have adopted a cash sales policy 
in the merchandising of lumber and building 
material. 

Conducting our future sales on a strictly 
Cash basis, large savings formerly spent for 
bookkeeping, collections, mailing bills and 
dunning letters, will hereafter accrue to cash 
Customers. 

Many of the lumbermen’s troubles have 
their roots in credit extended to customers 
unworthy of it, resulting in large office ex- 
Penses and too often in absolute losses. 
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Growing Field for K. D. Special- 
ties of Wood 


The fabrication at the mill of specialties 
readily salable through retailers is a compara- 
tively recent development—counted in years— 
and one which is in line with modern-minded 
conceptions of the position which the lumber in- 
dustry is destined to occupy in the economic 





This settee is exception- 
ally well designed, of 
pleasing proportions, 
and very comfortable. 
It is made from Pon- 
derosa pine. Other 
items in the Biles-Cole- 
man line of specialties 
include breakfast tables, 
folding ironing board 
cabinets, telephone cabi- 
nets, kitchen tables and 
lawn chairs—straight or 
rocker style. 





structure of the future. The trend toward fabri- 
cation at the point of production is evidenced by 
the increasingly varied lines of ready-made spe- 
cialties now being produced by a number of 
leading lumber manufacturing concerns and 
shipped in knocked-down form to retailers 
throughout the country. One of the concerns 
prominent in this field is the Biles-Coleman 
Lumber Co., Omak, Wash., which has added to 
its output a number of new specialties. One of 
its best sellers in this line is the lawn settee 
shown in accompanying cut. This is shipped in 
a carton which also is illustrated. The various 
lumber manufacturers are rendering a real serv- 
ice to the industry by demonstrating the su- 
periority of wood for lawn furniture; as seats 
of less suitable materials were beginning to get 
a strong foothold, both for use in parks and 
other public places, and for private lawns. 
—_—_—_——_____— 


Company Spends $10,000 on 


Yard Improvements 


ARKANSAS City, KANn., Jan. 30.—The A. C. 
Houston Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
Wichita, is now engaged in an extensive pro- 
gram of remodeling and enlargement of its local 
yard facilities. It is estimated that around $10,- 
000 will be expended in the work of improve- 
ment. The two-story building housing the office 
and the hardware, paint and wallpaper sales 
room will be remodeled. The hardware de- 
partment is to be considerably enlarged, and 
stock increased correspondingly. 

David Thomas, resident manager, recently 
placed orders for four cars of lumber and a 
carload of steel wire products. 


To Confer With Loan Officials 


on Remodeling Campaign 


Co_umsBus, Onto, Jan. 30.—J. E. Stewart, 
secretary of the J. H. Zinn Lumber Co., was 
named chairman of both the Columbus Lumber 
Trade Exchange, and of District No. 8 of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
at a meeting of each group held recently. 

As chairman of the Columbus Lumber Trade 
Exchange, he succeeds David S. Benbow, presi- 
dent and manager of the Sowers-Benbow Lum- 
ber Co. Other officers of that organization are 
Frank H. Lumbert of the Fifth Avenue Lum- 
ber Co., vice chairman; R. M. Lucas, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Howard McLeish, manager. 

As chairman of District No. 8 of the Ohio 
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Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Mr. 
Stewart succeeds Leo Kuhns, of the North Co- 
lumbus Lumber Co. Other officers of that as- 
sociation are Emerson Blaine, vice chairman, 
and R. M. Lucas, secretary. 

A joint meeting of the Ohio Building & Loan 
League officials, with Columbus lumber retail- 
ers, has been fixed for Feb. 3, in an effort to 
revive local construction and remodeling. 














A Yard Accessory That 
Attracts Business 


The accompanying photograph shows a Foley 
automatic filing machine in operation in the 
vard of the O. L. Walker Lumber Co., Cas- 
per, Wyo. The Walker company has been 
using this machine continuously for three years, 
and has not only found it satisfactory in every 
way, but a real magnet for drawing business 
to the yard, and building up valuable good-will, 
according to O. L. Walker, president of the 
company. 

Perhaps some dealers may wonder how in- 
stallation of a saw filing machine can bring 
in business, and prove a valuable agency in se- 
curing publicity of a desirable character. The 
answer is easy, when it is understood that some 
dealers having these machines attract saw-filing 
customers from a wide territory. The reason 
is that saws thus filed cut so much faster and 
do so much cleaner and easier work than those 
that are hand filed that after a carpenter or 
workman has once used the machine service 
he is a convert for life. 

Mr. Walker says, a little apologetically, that 
while his machine earned less than $150 in 1932, 
because of the restricted use of saws due to 
dullness in the building trades, it had earned 
much more in each of the two preceding years. 
However, a return of even $150 for a year 
like the last one is not to be deprecated. 

“Of much more importance than the cash ac- 
tually earned by filing of saws,” this lumber- 
man says, “is the fact that this service brings 
us into personal contact with contractors, car- 
penters and consumers of lumber. It has, in 
fact, been the means of several accounts being 





Showing the Foley automatic saw filer in opera- 
tion in the yard of the O. L. Walker Lumber 
Co., Casper, Wyo. 


opened that except for our being able to give 
this service we would not have obtained.” 

Mr. Walker further says that, based on his 
company’s own experience, he has no hesitation 
in assuring any lumber dealer that one of these 
machines proves an advertising medium that 
brings in much additional business, with the 
added advantages of always more than paying 
its own way. 

That certainly is a very strong recommenda- 
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tion for any piece of yard equipment, and it 
might be an excellent idea for dealers who are 
planning on more aggressive efforts to create 
business during the coming year to write the 
Foley Manufacturing Co., 11 Main Street N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn., for complete information 
regarding its machine, 





Lumberman Is Active Promoter 
of Script Plan 


HAWARDEN, Iowa, Jan. 30.—Considerable at- 
tention has been attracted to a plan for using 
script in lieu of currency in local transactions, 
originated by Charles Zylstra, and actively pro- 
moted by S. Q. French, of the French Lumber 
Co., who is president of the Hawarden Chamber 
¥§ Commerce. His father, B. T. French, retired 


Does It PAY = = = 


The question stated in above 
headline is one of vital importance 


AMERICAN 







lumberman and mayor of Hawarden, also is fully 
sold on the plan. 

In launching the plan, the city council printed 
300 certificates, each good for $1 after the 
bearer had affixed a special 3-cent redemption 
stamp, which stamp must be purchased with 
cash from the city clerk. The reverse side of 
the coupon carries numbered spaces for the at- 
tachment of 36 stamps. When all the spaces 
have been covered with stamps, the city redeems 
the coupon for $1 in cash. In the course of 
passing from hand to hand the certificate ac- 
cumulates $1.08 worth of stamps, so the city 
has already received the $1 necessary to redeem 
the certificate, plus 8 cents which covers the 
cost of printing the “money.” 

In. practice, the floating of the first $300 
worth of script works out to let the city break 
even; that is, when the $300 has changed hands 
the necessary 36 times the city will have re- 


(Continued from front page) 
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ceived $324 cash for stamps sold, providing for 
redemption of the certificates and also for the 
cost of printing them, which amounted to just 
$24. A second issue is contemplated, of $300 
worth of 50-cent certificates, to be handled the 
same way. 

The script was put into circulation by paying 
it to men employed on city unemployment relief 
work, at $1.60 per day, on the basis of 60 cents 
in cash and $1 in script. Payment of script to 
men employed on “made work” is the only 
method used for original distribution. ‘ 

Inquiries about the plan have come from 
all parts of the country, and S. Q. French states 
that over two dozen communities have adopted 
this plan to date, these including St. Paul, 
Minn.;: Owatonna, Minn.; Elk Point, Madison 
and Mitchell, S. D.; Rock Rapids, Mason City, 
Lamoni, Belle Plaine and others in Iowa; and 
Roanoke, Ga. 


to DISPLAY? 


woman shopper; with the thought 





to every retailer who wishes to in- 
‘rease his sales and profits. It is 
answered with an emphatic affirma- 
tive by C. M. Harmon, manager 
Hyak Lumber & Millwork Co., 
Olympia, Wash., who sends the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the photo- 
graph of window display repro- 
duced on front page, and also the 
picture of office display presented 
on this page. In connection with 
these pictures he says: 

“The dollars and cents success 
of our December program might 
interest you. As a result of our 
show window and Christmas dis- 
play work we sold during Decem- 
ber $1,106 worth of merchandise, 
the buyers of which otherwise 
would never have entered our 
doors.” 

The photographs of course 
hardly do justice to the displays, 
although they do show that they 
were very well planned and that 
the details were carried out in an 
effective way. They were embel- 
lished with holly wreaths and red 
ribbon appropriate for Christmas 
time. The doll houses shown were 


painted and furnished, the details 
being carried out even to the ex- 
tent of having the inside walls 
papered and the floors carpeted. 
Mr. Harmon calls attention to 
the window display reproduced on 
front page, saying that if one will 


look closely he will see displayed 
there pan racks and drawer parti- 
tions at 15 cents each. 

“Starting with this low figure,” 
said he, “we are endeavoring to 
accumulate more and more prod- 
ucts that will be of interest to the 





Part of store display of Hyak Lumber & Millwork Co., Olympia, Wash., 
which helped swell its volume of December sales 


in mind that if she calls on us for 
the purpose of purchasing these 
small articles she can not avoid 
seeing the larger ones on display, 
such as kitchen units and corner 
cabinets—and may decide to buy 
them and keep the old radio a 
while longer. The same thought 
will bring her here when a new 
house or alterations are contem- 
plated.” 

Mr. Harmon explains that his 
company maintains a service de- 
partment, with plans and_photo- 
graphs of homes that have been 
modernized, etc., always on dis- 
play. 

He further adds that the corner 
cupboard shown in one of the pic- 
tures retails for $15, which he be- 
lieves is a real 1933 price; and 
concludes with the very true and 
pertinent statement that “We never 
can get Mrs. Housewife into our 
establishment if we offer only lum- 
ber.” That conviction explains 
why this company devotes so much 
attention to maintaining attractive 
displays of the goods which it has 
to sell, and why these efforts have 
met with such large success. 


Exhibit Home Is “Star” of Auto Show 


HARTFORD, CoNnn., Jan. 31.— 
Rightly viewing the low-cost su- 
burban home and the automobile 
as- mutual aids and allies rather 
than as rivals, the promoters of 
the Hartford Automobile Show 
took the bold step of installing, as 
a principal exhibit, the five-room 
home shown in accompanying il- 
lustration. The show, which was 
held at the State Armory, Jan. 
21 to 28, attracted crowds of peo- 
ple, and about 18,000 _ visitors 
passed through this exhibition 
home. As a result, the community 
is now aware that small and com 
pletely livable homes are to be 
had, locally, at a cost people can 
afford today. The builder sold one 
duplicate of the home, and has 
quite a list of “some day” pros- 
pects. 

The home was designed and the 
construction supervised by M. H. 
Lincoln, architect for the automo- 
bile show, and the general con- 
tractor was Robert B. Swain, 





builder of many fine Hartford 
homes. The Capitol City Lumber 
Co. furnished a large part of the 
material, and co-operated in the 
enterprise through its local adver- 
tising and otherwise. Robert F. 
Chapell, of the lumber company, 
expressed the opinion that it was a 
worth-while contribution to the lo- 
cal small home industry. 

The results of this show, in 
which the exhibition home played a 


= 








principal part, were highly satis- 
factory to the automobile people, 
evidenced by the fact that 208 cars 
were sold during the seven days, 
this being the largest number of 
retail sales since 1928. Moreover, 
80 percent were for cash. 

The exhibition home has five 
rooms, four closets, bath and heater 
room; foundation is of concrete; 
exterior walls of Eagle Brand 
red cedar clapboards, made by 





Architect’s sketch of exhibition home at Hartford (Conn.) Auto Show 





the Whatcom Falls Mill Co.; 
asphalt shingle roof; copper con- 
ductors; Nu-Wood double wall in- 
sulation; oak floors; wood-burning 
fireplace; brass water piping; 
chromium plated plumbing fix- 
tures; hot water heating system 
with insulated supply lines; oil 
burner; Red Seal electric wiring; 
Curtis-Silentite copper weather- 
stripped weightless windows; Mi- 
terite narrow trim and Curtis doors 
and sectional kitchen cabinets ; Ma- 
rietta paints used inside and out. 


The Capitol City Lumber Co. ad- 
vertises that it will furnish dupli- 
cates of this home for down pay- 
ment of $1,325 and 60 monthly pay- 
ments of $35.80 each, including in- 
terest, provided the customer owns 
a building lot worth at least $300 at 
conservative appraisal. The lum- 
ber company also will work out 
other building and financing plans 
to fit the specific needs of any 
prospective builder. 
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est Virginians Examine Their Problems 


Ask Relief from Threatened Competition in Building Material Selling from Government-Aided Farm Bu- 
reaus, Liberalization of Home Loan Policies, and Reduction of State Taxes—Discuss Transportation Costs 


by Railroad and Truck, Condemn 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Jan. 25.—More than 
a hundred members of the West Virginia Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
convened at the Daniel Boone Hotel here Jan. 
93-24 for its twentieth annual convention. The 
sessions were marked by serious business dis- 
cussions and there were many outstanding 
speakers, including Hubbs Weimer, a director 
of the Home Loan Bank at Pittsburgh; Mayor 
R. P. DeVan, of Charleston; Ralph M. Hiner, 
speaker of the West Virginia house of dele- 
gates, and George R. Parsons, president of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of West Virginia. 

The dealers were greeted at the opening ses- 
sion by Mayor DeVan, who said that “increased 
optimism is one of the most important factors 
in helping business to get over this age of cur- 
tailing and chiseling.” “Mayor DeVan told the 
dealers that “the city was theirs.” The asso- 
ciation president, C. P. Thorn, of Morgantown, 
responded. 

A high-light of the opening session was a 
graphic resume of the association’s progress, 
presented by G. J. Dickerson, of Huntington, 
a former secretary. Mr. Dickerson traced the 
advantages of the State organization to dealers, 
since its inception in 1913 at Huntington. The 
assembly applauded Mr. Dickerson when he told 
of the two outstanding accomplishments of the 
State dealers’ association: It has secured a 
suitable mechanic’s lien law, and has practically 
stopped direct selling—the bugaboo of lumber 
and builders’ supply dealers. 

\ silent tribute was paid to the memory of 
two deceased members at the outset of the 
session. 


Condemn Government-Aided Competition 


Dealers heard W. W. Payne, of Huntington, 
first vice president, speak on “The Menace 
Within,” discussing at length the competition 
offered by State farm service bureaus. Mr. 
Payne warned the assembly that the farm serv- 
ice bureaus were contemplating the distribution 
to its members of builders’ supplies, and termed 
the competition as “communistic.” Following 
his formal address, Mr. Payne invited queries 
on the subject. 

Resultant to Mr. Payne’s talk, 

adopted the following resolution: 
, We view with alarm the expanding activ- 
ities of the so-called Farm Bureau Co-op- 
erative Sales Association of the State of 
West Virginia, and condemn in _ principle 
the theory of Government in business, and 
particularly those efforts that tend to com- 
pete with the legitimate and already estab- 
lished distributors of merchandise, who fur- 
nish by far the larger portion of the rev- 
enue of the State and who, under the pres- 
ent set-up, are compelled to meet in a com- 
petitive way this association, which is not 
only tax free, but whose operating expenses 
are largely paid out of public funds. 

In explanation of Home Loan Bank opera- 
tions, Mr. Weimer stated that the loan system 
supplied the type of credit that business con- 
cerns need; namely, a release of “frozen assets.” 
He said that the lumber and supply dealers 
would derive much benefit from the loan insti- 
tutions, as home builders would be enabled to 
make larger purchases from dealers. 


New Ideas Should Pay in 1933 


Unpleasant reverses have made dealers criti- 
cal in measuring the value of innovations, 
George P. Bechtolt of the Carey Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, remarked when speaking on “New 


members 


Methods for New Prosperity.” He said: 


No plan of operation can be 100 percent 





perfect at its inception. Constructive plans 
are all the result of evolution, and when 
we find a plan of operation that has a greater 
percentage of merit than demerit, it is cer- 
tainly worthy of trial. 3ecause most of 
us have been on the defensive during the last 
three years, we have been prone to search 
for reasons why new ideas will not work, 
rather than to search for sound reasons as 
to why such plans will prove successful. 
Achievement in 1933 will be the result of 
offensive operations—operations in which we 
take the lead with new and novel plans and 
ideas for securing business. It is true that 
the offensive position is more subject to at- 
tack. Still, there is prosperity in the offing 
a reward which can not exist in defensive 
operations. 





Mr. Bechtolt em- 
phasized the impor- 
tance of organized and 
creative selling in 
noting that “85 per- 











ADAM F. BELTZ, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Elected President 








cent of the purchases Ww 
made outside the 
realm of actual neces- 
sity are the result of 
direct sales effort.” 

George R. Parsons discussed “Cash or Credit.” 
“Few men will disclose all the facts that have 
hearing on their own credit standing, especially 
if they are seeking a credit accommodation,” he 
said. “The third party or agency that makes 
a specialty of credit investigations is the proper 
one to go to for a full picture of credit sound- 
ness.” 

A roundtable talk on the disadvantages of a 
proposed State uniform mechanic’s lien law was 
started by Harold B. Shadle, of the Morgan 
Lumber Co., Charleston. Mr. Shadle analyzed 
the hardships resulting from proposed legisla- 
tion before the present State legislature session. 
The consensus of dealers was indicative of 
their hostility toward the proposal. 

C. G. Conaway, of Fairmont, a former presi- 
dent, offered a discussion on “Trucking as Com- 
petition.” He spoke of the inroads made by 
private truck companies, insofar as dealers are 
involved. It is the “fly-by-night” trucker who 
violates ‘ ethical trade practices, Mr. Parsons 
stated. The majority of private truck concerns 
are unreliable, especially in making damage 
claim adjustments, he said. He stated that it is 
necessary to help the railroads as the public 
holds stock in the rail companies. 

H. G. Truslow, a director, dealt with the seri- 
ousness of the “double-dealing” laid at the door- 
steps of certain manu/acturers and wholesalers 


. GUY CRIGLER, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; 
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"Fly-by-Night" Trucker, and Resume Efforts Against Direct Selling 


who sell direct to consumers. Mr. Truslow 
cited actual transactions. His discussion was 
followed by opinions from dealers representing 
every section of the State. A representative of 
a cement concern made a suggestion that many 
wholesalers and manufacturers were unaware 
of the methods employed by unscrupulous sales- 
men, and that the secretary of the association 
should report the cases to their employers. 


Roundtable Draws Out Members’ Views 


The dealers engaged in lengthy roundtable 
discussions after talks begun by other members. 
F. J. Morris, fourth vice president, told of the 
advantages of the West Virginia Lumber and 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ association and or- 
ganizations of similar purpose. His subject was 
“This Association and Its Place in the Indus- 
try.’ Oscar Henry presented a talk on 
“Cement.” G. M. Mossman dealt with prob- 
lems of divisions of trade territory. The deal- 
ers then heard C. I. Cheney, a director, on 
“Our National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion.” An explanation of the West Virginia 
workmen’s compensation laws was included in 
the roundtable discussions. 


Home Loan Set-up Needs Revision 


Included in the seven resolutions adopted by 
the convention were the affirmation of allegiance 
to the association, and to the principles for 
which it stands, particularly that of 100 percent 
dealer distribution; one that the State legisla- 
ture be requested to desist from creating new 
taxation in face of the economic situation; 
favoring any mode of transportation that will 
tend to solve the dealers’ cost problems ; declara- 
tion of a belief that the present set-up of the 
Home Loan Banks and their operations are in- 
adequate to the needs of the small borrower or 
home owner, and that drastic changes will have 
to be made before any real service to this class 
of borrowers can be expected. 


New Officers Are Elected 


The election resulted as follows: 

President—Adam F. Beltz, Wheeling. 

First vice president—Charles Dyus, Beck- 
ley. 

Second vice 
Hinton. 

Third vice president—F. 
etteville. 

Fourth vice 
Williamson. 

Directors—Charles P. Thorn, Morgantown, 
and H. G. Truslow of Charleston. 


A secretary and treasurer are to be appointed 
at the first meeting of the board of directors. 


End Association's Most Enthusiastic Annual 


Secretary W. Guy Crigler stated that the 
meeting was the most enthusiastic in the his- 
tory of the organization. Invitations from 
Huntington and Elkins for the 1934 convention 
were received. The place will be announced at 
the next directors’ meeting. 


president—Harry Hamilton, 
J. Morris, Fay- 


president—Clarence Hayes, 





Appraises Great Smoky Tract 
for Park Use 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 30.—Testifying before 
the commission selected to fix the price for pur- 
chase by the State, L. C. Hassinger, a timber 
appraiser, fixed the value of 17,000 acres of 
land in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park area, owned by the Ravensford Lumber 
Co., at $3 an acre. That portion not cut over 
he estimated to be worth $20 an acre. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 30.—Despite some 
pre-convention fears that bad weather and eco- 
nomic lows would restrict attendance, the forty- 
third annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, held in this city on 
Jan. 17-19, registered some eighteen hundred in 
attendance. Displays were as extensive and in- 
structive as they always are at this great busi- 
ness conference, and the excellent program kept 
the main arena of the Municipal Auditorium 
filled at each session. 

Financing 40 Percent of America's Homes 


The first session was reported in the Jan. 
21 issue, page 31. As has become a custom, the 
Wednesday morning session was held in the 
dining room of the Curtis Hotel. Following 
breakfast, B. A. Webster, of Mason City, took 
charge and introduced Angus G. Grant, of 
Duluth, director of the eighth district Home 
Loan Bank. To set a proper background for 
a description of the bank, Mr. Grant went over 
the century-long history of building and loan 
associations. There are some twelve thousand 
of these institutions in the country. Practically 
all operate on the amortization plan, and they 
have financed about 40 percent of America’s 
homes. 


A Discount Bank—Not a Relief Measure 


Under Minnesota laws, the associations are 
not permitted to put up their mortgages as col- 
lateral in borrowing additional funds; so for 
many years they have been working for a dis- 
count bank, and a change in these laws. The 
Home Loan Bank bill came up in Congress in 
a time of stress, and was generally looked upon 
as a relief measure. Under the pressure of 
getting the bill passed, insurance companies and 
savings banks were included in its operations, 
and provision was made for direct loans to 
individuals. But so far as building and loan 
associations are concerned, the bank is dis- 
tinctly a discount bank and not a relief meas- 
ure. The provision for direct loans to indi- 
viduals has become something of a hindrance. 
Because of this clause, which was added hastily, 
a good many loan associations are holding back. 
They look upon the bank as potentially a com- 
petitor ; and they do not see how one institution 
can do a wholesale business, and at the same 
time engage in retail competition with its own 
customers. 

So far no direct individual loans have been 
made, and in Mr. Grant’s opinion it is not likely 
that any will be made. The limitation of these 
loans to a small percentage of appraised valua- 
tions is one hindrance, and the loans asked are 
as a rule of a kind that under no system could 
be safely made. They usually are asked for 
the purpose of taking up loans, made originally 
on term mortgages that have been renewed 
several times and not reduced in size. 


Getting the Benefit of Federal Funds 


The best way for lumbermen to get the benefit 
of this bank is to work through building and 
loan associations. The bank prefers to make 
loans to associations—first, for new construc- 
tion and remodeling, and, second, to care for 
withdrawals. Lumbermen can do constructive 
work by standing practically for reduced taxes, 
and by re-educating people in an understand- 
ing of the security of real estate mortgages. 
Mr. Grant answered a number of questions. 


When Farmer Recovers, Business Will 


W. M. Ontjes, chairman of the Northwest 
Farm Real Estate Association, in discussing 
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farms and mortgages stated that unless the 
farmer recovers, few others will remain in busi- 
ness. The association of which he is chairman 
is a co-operative organization of large holders 
of farm mortgages, and its purpose is stabiliza- 
tion of farm values and minimizing foreclosures. 
The fourteen insurance companies which make 
up the association have $500,000,000 invested in 
farm equities, but land holding is not one of 
its basic functions. It does not dump land upon 
the market, for this dumping destroys com- 
munity credit. Rather it seeks to put land own- 
ership and operation upon a self sustaining 
basis; and a loan should be considered as a 
capital investment, to be repaid from operating 
profits. Farm ownership will not be more 
popular until renting is less popular. Rental 
contract methods have been inexact, and have 
net placed that system of land tenure upon a 

sound basis. Rental for 

buildings has been dis- 

guised when it sheuld 

be explicit. Land 

should be appraised 

according to value; 

and for this purpose a 


H. T. ALSOP, 
Fargo, N. D.; 
Elected Director 


farm should be di- 
vided into areas ac- 
cording to the quality 
of the land, with a 
different rental rate 
applied to each area. 
Under such a method 
the rental of a poor farm will not affect 
adversely the rental of a Class A farm. 


Foresees Smaller Farms; More Buildings 


Group farming is not being considered by 
any members of the association. They are 
seeking good owners to whom to sell the farms 
held; not to get ownership of more land. Only 
two types of mortgages are being foreclosed— 
that of the farmer who is beaten and gives up, 
and that of the farmer who is not using the 
earnings of the farm to pay off capital loans. 

Mr. Ontjes mentioned briefly the proposals 
of certain economists, that mortgage interest 
rates be reduced, and that the capital sums of 
the loans be scaled down. But these champions 
of cancellation do not indicate who is to pay 
the bill. Some 90 percent of farm mortgage 
money is in the form of trust funds—insurance 
money, bond money raised by issues based upon 
mortgages, and the like. Mr. Ontjes looks to 
see large farms broken up into smaller ones; 
a process that would call for many additional 
buildings. 


B. A. WEBSTER, 
Mason City, Iowa; 
Conducted Sessions 
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Northwestern Studies Economic Situation 


Farm Relief and Future of Farming, Too Easy and Too 
Tight Credits, Private and Government Financing of 
Homes, Building Material Distribution and Salesmanship, 
Railroads and Trucks—Are Important Subjects for Discussion 


The remainder of the morning session was 
given over to a stockholders’ meeting of a 
mythical lumber company, Mr. Webster acting 
as chairman of the board. The purpose was 
to make possible an informal discussion of cur. 
rent practical problems. After reading and 
commenting on the operating statement, he asked 
the “stockholders” for instructions about future 
granting of credits, and called upon Ward Lucas, 

Mr. Lucas stated that his company tightened 
credits at the beginning of 1932, and ended the 
year with 11 percent of the year’s sales on the 
books. This was an improvement on paper, but 
analysis showed that a third of the outstanding 
was 120 days old, or older, and was of doubtful 
value. For this year the company has gone to 
a cash policy, with certain exceptions. These 
exceptions are: 1. Subdivisions of the Govern- 
ment that are not too heavily involved. It is 
not impossible that some of these might repu- 
diate their debts, for it has been done. 2. Life 
insurance companies and the like, if purchases 
are approved by the general office. 3. Local 
branches of good corporations; again after in- 
vestigation. 4. Carefully selected contractors, 
with a special understanding on each job. Smal] 
jobs are to be paid the first of the following 
month. Search disclosed a few contractors of 
this type. 5. A carefully selected list of town 
customers, as a means of accommodation; 30 
days being the limit. 6. Carefully selected coun- 
try customers on the same basis. 7. Arrange- 
ments for payments during construction, with 
payment in full on or before completion of the 
building; with certain knowledge that the cash 
is available. The purpose is accommodation, 
and not old-fashioned credit. 


Tight Credits Might Lose Customers 


W. A. Heley, of Fergus Falls, Minn., stated 
that he believed in showing a certain amount of 
leniency and selection in credits, but he made 
it clear that this does not involve allowing 
charge accounts to go unpaid. Persistence in 
collecting a delinquent account has a beneficial 
moral effect both upon the debtor and upon 
his neighbors. Going strictly to cash sales 
plays into the hands of the cash-and-carry or- 
ganizations. 

Warren Richardson, Clarinda, Iowa, then dis- 
cussed the cash-and-carry yards that operate 
into rural territory from cities, by means of 
commercial truckers who are looking for back- 
hauls. The advertising done by these organiza- 
tions is misleading, including as it does cer- 
tain leaders at cost. Others handle inferior 
goods. One good way of meeting this competi- 
tion is by putting in the low-grade material and 
using it to educate customers in grades. Mr. 
Richardson told a number of stories of this 
competition and his ways of meeting it. 

Mr. Webster closed the session with a brief 
statement about the value of associations in the 
present difficult times. 


Urges Wood Be “Exposed to Sale” 


At the afternoon session, Jacques Willis, of 
Chicago, gave the address which was a head- 
liner at the National convention, entitled “Ex- 
pose the Goods to Sale.” He made the state- 
ment that, despite the belief that this is an age 
of substitutes, lumber has lost most of its van- 
ished markets because lumbermen did not dis- 
cover and tell the merits of their goods. He 
described his efforts to sell wood pipe over 
much of the world, in competition with metal. 
He described many of his experiences in selling 
plywood, the product of the “rolling mill of the 
lumber industry.” He told of the superiorities 
of wood in airplane construction, in hangars, in 
buildings exposed to fire hazards, in house gut- 
ters and the like. This is an era of small sales; 
and Mr. Willis displayed several articles made 
from plywood which are achieving huge sales. 
He closed with a blackboard demonstration of 
some of the structural characteristics of woods, 
and described proper piling. 
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J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex., was ill with 
du, and could not_be present. The program 
committee secured Dr. Richard C. Raines, pas- 
tor of the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, 
who made a much appreciated inspirational ad- 
dress on courage, self-respect and faith. 


Trucks Take Third of Railroad Tonnage 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, Chi- 
cago, spoke on the Future of Transportation, 
and paid special attention to the competition of 
trucks with railroads. He began with a statis- 
tical analysis of car loadings, to prove that a 
definite upward trend had begun late last sum- 
mer. He then compared the present time with 
1896, and quoted some statements made at the 
earlier date which are echoed now. But the 
country tried no nostrums then, and yet busi- 
ness made a speedy and large recovery. 

He made a statistical analysis of railroad 
earnings, and quoted figures indicating the im- 
portance of rail wages and purchasing power in 
general economics. In 1932, trucks took from 
railroads about a third of their tonnage. These 
trucks use the highways without paying a fair 
share of the cost of building and maintaining 
highways. Commercial truckers and bus men 
claim they do pay their fair share through car 
licensing and gas tax; but figures prove that a 
third of the highway cost is paid by property 
taxes, a third by Federal aid, and a third by 
license fees and gas tax paid by all machines. 
These men who make money out of using the 
highways are virtually subsidized by the pub- 
lic. The railroad program for bus and com- 
mercial trucking does not propose heavier taxes 
on all vehicles or taxes of any kind. It does 
propose that the subsidy be withdrawn, by 
requiring commercial carriers to pay what 
amounts to rental for use of the roads. It 
proposes also public regulation, of both opera- 
tion and rates. The railroads do not want to 
drive the commercial trucks from the roads, 
for they are superior to railroads in certain 
short hauls; and the railroads themselves are 
entering that field. In conclusion, Mr. Dunn 
stated that rail men know that rates in many 
cases are high. But they are hampered by vari- 
nus factors which keep rail wages up; and it 
would be difficult, under present conditions, to 
reduce rates without endangering the life of 
the rail systems. Rail officials are working 
toward adjustments, 

The attendance prize was won by Paul J. 
Mathew, of Oskaloosa, Iowa. The Tuesday 
attendance prize was won by Fletcher Olson, 
— Valley Lumber Co., Golden Valley, 
Minn. 

Wednesday evening the convention “Fun 
Fest” was held in the Auditorium, and enter- 
tainment was furnished by radio artists from 
station WCCO. Following this was a danc- 
ing party in the same hall. 

The Thursday morning session opened with 
the annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-Insurance Exchange. A. R. Rogers, chair- 
man of the advisory board, was out of the city, 
and Manager O. D. Hauschild was ill. G. L. 
Heegaard presided and presented the report. 
All members of the advisory board were re- 
elected. 

The Resolutions of the Convention 


_The resolutions expressed thanks and appre- 
ciation to those appearing on the program, to 
President Westerman and other officers, to the 
press, to the management of the Auditorium, and 
to others aiding in making the meeting a suc- 
cess. They presented a memorial of deceased 
members. They asked suitable regulation of 
commercial trucking, opposed the practice of 
stopovers for partial car unloadings, save in the 
case of perishable goods, opposed the proposal 
tor unemployment insurance and other forms of 
the dole, opposed the engagement of govern- 
ment in business, save in relief measures, and 
demanded a reduction in costs of government. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


_ The nominating committee nominated the fol- 
nh? who were elected to the respective 
offices : 


President—Otto Bauer, Mandan, N. D. 
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Vice President—L. 
apolis. 

Directors—For three years, H. H. Wester- 
man, Montgomery, Minn.; Lee H. Piper, Minot, 
N. D.; G. F. Streater, Winona, Minn., and 
B. A. Webster, Mason City, lowa. For two 
years, H. T. Alsop, Fargo, N. D. 

The auditing committee approved the ac- 
counts. 


Good Salesmanship Will Restore Prosperity 


E, D. Peck, vice president and general man- 
ager, Devoe & Raynolds Co., New York, be- 
gan his speech on The Era of Distribution by 
displaying a chart of commodity price levels be- 
ginning with 1800. His purpose was to prove 
from history that great eras of prosperity have 
occurred with these levels at about the present 
location. More important than price levels is 
the relationship of prices to the cost of living. 
As compared with 1912, the year 1932 had a 
third more population in the country, 50 per- 
cent more wealth per family, and more than 
200 percent greater savings per person. If all 
is not well, the cure is not in nostrums, but 
in more creative ability applied to the great 
problem of distribution. Future prosperity de- 
pends upon selling more, better and newer types 
of merchandise. There are millions in buried 
and unproductive wealth in the country. 

But prosperity will not arrive if business men 
wait for customers to 
discover their own jj meme: | 
needs. “Consumer ac- (| 4 _  —— 
ceptance” as a policy 
has added enormously 
to the cost of distribu- 
tion; and, at the pres- 


Lampert, jr., Minne- 














ORMIE C. LANCE, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Secretary of 
Association 


ent distribution costs, 
eight or ten times as 
much as the cost of 
manufacturing, exclu- 
sive of the price of 
raw materials. This 
is too much; and dis- 
tribution must correct this situation. 


Distribution Will Adapt to New Times 


The new distribution will include proper dis- 
covery of consumer needs, and proper creation 
of buying desire. It will include unit sales; 
with all factors that make up a complete job 
handled in a single sale; and this will add to 
operating economies, make possible lower con- 
sumer prices, and bring more distribution. It 
will take account of synchronized beauty; for 
75 percent of the value of the average article 
rests in its style. It will mean carefully planned 
displays, showing goods in finished form; ad- 
vertising done according to known productive 
methods; sales forces really trained. There is 
going to be much selling by means of contact 
with the customer away from the store. The 
dealer who takes over the completed job in this 
fashion will not have to wait until recovery is 
accomplished. He will be creating his own 
recovery. 


W. RICHARDSON, 
Clarinda, Iowa; 


Discusses Cash-and- 
Carry Yards 


Discuss Farmers’ Own Recovery Plan 


E. G. Quamme, former president of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank, made a brief statement of a 
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plan for farm refinancing, proposed by an ad- 
visory committee created by farm organiza- 
tions. This is part of a three-point program 
involving recovery of domestic and foreign 
farm markets, reduction in cost of government, 
and re-financing of agriculture. This is a tech- 
nical plan, involving appraisal of farm loans, 
grouping of mortgages in large blocks against 
which the Government would issue bonds, a 
controlled inflation of the currency, and the like. 
This plan is being widely discussed. 

The attendance prize went to M. C. Iverson, 
Porter, Minn. The registration prize of $25, 
going to a retailer who was present when his 
name was drawn, went to E. E. Westerman, 
Montgomery, Minn. 





Wholesalers Disagree 


on Tariff 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 30.—At the 39th 
annual meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held last Thurs- 
day, the following officers were elected: 

President—Harry Howden, of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Walter Johnson. 

Secretary—Mark H. Finley, MacFarland 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—Warren D. D. Smith, 
Kay Lumber Co, 

Directors—for three years, Harry Howden, 
Horace G. Hazard of the Penn Lumber Co., 
and Walter Johnson; one year, William 
Rankin. 

Visiting speakers were Max Myers, president 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association; Wells Blanchard, first vice presi- 
dent, and W. W. Schupner, secretary of 
that organization. They told of their wide ex- 
periences last year and contributed much of 
value toward the solution of some of the prob- 
lems facing the industry. 

In his address, retiring President Warren 
D. D. Smith urged the members to take a new 
grip on furthering our country’s interests, and 
restore confidence in each other and in ourselves. 
Then hope will be renewed and strengthened. 
During the last several months, he said, optim- 
ism has replaced pessimism and the element of 
fear is gradually fading away. Man-made sor- 
row and poverty, it is hoped, has rounded its 
course. We still have our vast forests waiting 
to be converted into buildings and homes through 
the channels of the lumber industry. We are 
also blessed in the possession of untouched min- 
eral resources, numberless cattle, farm products 
and everything to make man comfortable. The 
present conditions were brought on by man in 
his greed for gain and his self-centered thought. 
The innocent have had to suffer for the mis- 
takes of others. 

In his report for the railroad committee, 
Chairman Melville Wright attacked the St. 
Lawrence waterway project and expressed the 
hope that the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate will not approve an 
appropriation of twelve million dollars for the 
execution of the treaty. 

Owen M. Bruner, chairman of the forestry 
committee, opposed the $4 per thousand tariff 
on Canadian lumber, on the grounds that it was 
politically poor policy, hampering trade with our 
Canadian friends and affecting employment in 
the manufacture of American goods. “Would 
it not be wiser,” asked Mr. Bruner, “to keep 
our stands of timber than to cut them down for 
returns insufficient to pay the cost of growing 
the timber?” To that question Mr. Wright 
answered, “Aren’t conditions bad enough with- 
out encouraging the dumping of lumber here by 
other countries? Our own timber owners can 
not sell their products.” Mr. Wright also ex- 
pressed the hope that our law makers will give 
the railroads some relief from unfair competi- 
tion by imposing proper regulation on water 
transport before it is too late and the railroads 
be turned into the hands of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 


of the 
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Pennsylvanians Gird 
for Bigger Efforts 
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ASSOCIATION TO TAKE IN WIDER TER- 
RITORY AND EMBRACE SPECIALIZED 
GROUPS, SO TAKES A NEW NAME 


Believe Threat of Manufacturers’ Distribution Warehouses Can Be Met by Maintaining Retail Stocks 
Adequate to Demand—Seek Balancing of Purchases, Sales, Stocks and Credits—Commend Trust 
Fund Legislation but Oppose Direct Financing of Homes by Government and State Sales Tax 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 23.—The forty-first 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association closed Friday night, after 
three days of serious consideration of the nu- 
merous problems, both financial and industrial, 
that have plagued the retailers of this section. 
In the face of the greatest contraction ever 
recorded in business, one significant fact stood 
out like a sunbeam in a dark cellar—the asso- 
ciation itself is as strong in membership as it 
was a year ago, retailers revealing a confidence 
in the work that the governing officers have 
been doing. To express the spirit of the or- 
ganization, one of the first acts of the assem- 
bled members was to change its name to Mid- 
die Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, and in 
the future the group will more actively look 
after retailers in Maryland, Delaware and 
southern New Jersey, as well as eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 


Must Sift Best Retail Practices 


In his annual report at the opening of the 
Thursday session, President J. T. Eliason, of 
Wilmington, Del., frankly outlined the imme- 
diate future. He said in part: “The total mem- 
bership shows an actual increase, which is a 
most significant accomplishment because the by- 
law provisions limit delinquency in dues to a 
2-year period. The fifteen local organizations 
remain intact. The operations of such groups, 
in face of general conditions, have tended to 
be curtailed, but I feel very definitely that a 
strong vitality remains within these relaxed 
bodies, and the upturn of business is sure to 
be accompanied by a greater effort on their 
part along constructive lines. The committee, 
which has been working upon the proper rep- 
resentation of mason material interests, has been 
most conscientious in its effort. The possibil- 
ity of including some group composed of mem- 
bers operating planing mills, is being considered. 
I thoroughly believe that the main purpose of 
a trade association should be to develop and 
present the best practices, and encourage their 
uniform adoption. Only by intelligent studies 
can such presentations be made, and, I feel, only 
by development of real committee organization 
can such studies be properly pursued.” 


Five Enactments That Affect Retailer 


In his annual address, Secretary J. Frederick 
Martin pointed out five important things which 
have directly affected the interests of members 
during the last year : The Home Loan Bank, con- 
tractor trust funds, intercoastal shipping act, the 
Pennsylvania sales tax, and the amendment to 
Section 15 of the Mechanics Lien Act. Speaking 
on the Home Loan Bank Act, Mr. Martin said 
that while the machinery has been set up, there 
is still a great need to demonstrate the value of 
the bank in home financing. The construction 
trust fund legislation in the four Middle Atlan- 
tic States would make a trust fund of the 
moneys given by a trust company or any mort- 
gagee to a builder, contractor or any mort- 
gagor, also the moneys given by an owner to 
a contractor for the payment of labor and ma- 
terial; and then that mortgagor or contractor 
is liable for the labor and material bills on that 
particular job. If such funds are misapplied, 
he becomes guilty of a criminal act. Referring 
to the Intercoastal Shipping bill, Secretary 
Martin declared that the association actively 
supported it and will continue to do so. He 





stated the members residing in this State were 
opposed to the continuance of the Pennsylvania 
sales tax, and will endeavor to prevent its re- 
enactment at the next session of the State leg- 
islature. 


Fighting for Retail Distribution 


In concluding his address, Mr. Martin stressed 
the fight being made to have building materials 
distributed only through the retail lumber yards. 
His remarks were audibly seconded by the as- 
sembled delegates : 

“There never was a time when the posi- 
tion of the retail lumber dealer was more 
threatened, nor when the association was 

















J. T. ELIASON, 
Wilmington, Del.; 
Retiring President 


J. F. MARTIN, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Re-elected Secretary 


more alive to the situation. The introduc- 
tion of manufacturers’ warehouses, the es- 
tablishment of numerous wholesale outlets, 
the promotion of tremendous lumber stor- 
age plants on the wharves in and about Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Trenton and Newark— 
have all combined to make this position 
more difficult to maintain. Consequently, 
during the last year, conferences with man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers have taken on a 
new and even more vitally important mean- 
ing. The commodity committee had a very 
busy time. Its activities have been extremely 
fruitful, however, and let it be said here 
that the fair-minded, helpful and co-opera- 
tive attitude of the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers will always redound to their credit, 
and should certainly be appreciated by mem- 
bers of the association.” 


Field Secretary J. L. Buckley reported that 
close contacts had been maintained through per- 
sonal calls on nearly all members during 
1932. The total membership at the beginning 
of this year was 497, against 496 at the start 
of last year. 


Discusses Home and Pre-Fabrication 


Walter F. Shaw, trade promotion manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., gave an illustrated 
talk to show the retailer how he could reduce 
his inventories and prepare for the future de- 
mand of the construction industry. He ex- 
plained the type of house of the future, and 





forecast smaller dwellings—homes with two or 
three rooms—even though a big car stood in 
the garage. Pre-fabricated lumber and the part 
it will play in the future were discussed, and the 
first pre-fabricated lumber display here in the 
East attracted attention from many of the re- 
tailers. 


Outlook for Lumber Sales Improving 


The next speaker was Dr. Joseph Willetts, 
head of the Wharton Business School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who spoke on “Factors 
Affecting Recovery.” Dr. Willetts painted a 
brighter picture for the lumber industry, and 
declared that the favorable factors, such as in- 
creased demand for repair work and reconstruc- 
tion campaigns, greatly overbalance the un- 
favorable. 

At the business luncheon, J. M. Fitzgerald, 
vice chairman of the Committee on Public Re- 
lations of Eastern Railroads, and E. D. Hilleary, 
vice president of the Reading Railroad Co., 
spoke on railroad transportation. 


Home Bank Plans More Liberal Policy 


In the afternoon, Ernest T. Trigg, chairman 
of the third district Home Loan Bank, told 
the retailers that a more liberal policy is being 
worked out. He said there has been a great 
demand for loans, and hoped that many more 
would be taken care of as quickly as possible. 
He defended the bank by saying that a neces- 
sary amount of routine has been necessary, be- 
cause many applicants would use the money for 
other purposes than saving their homes, Sev- 
eral members of the association expressed their 
hope that all loans would be made through 
building and loan associations, rather than di- 
rect to the borrower. 


Adequate Stock Protects Retailer 


President Spencer Baldwin, of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, gave a live-wire talk and, in answer to 
that all-important question, “Are wharf stocks 
and manufacturers’ warehouses a benefit or a 
detriment to the retailers in the Middle At- 
lantic section?” said: “The retailer should not 
let his stocks get low. He should stock up 
himself, and not depend on the reserve supply 
of the wharf stocks. When a customer comes 
to the yard, he doesn’t want the dealer to say 
‘No, I haven’t got what you want, but I can 
get it.’ To control the distribution problem. 
one must stick to the association, keep plenty 
of stock on hand for instant service, or one will 
be lost.” 

“Let’s Have a Showdown on Distribution” 
was the essence of the pithy talk by Vernon 
Hawkins, of Boston, Mass. He said that, in 
order to control his business, he must control 
distribution. Standardization of items in stock 
is the first necessity. The day of high pressure 
bunk is gone, and, as a result, the dealer is not 
quite so apt to listen to ridiculous offers of 
exclusive territories etc. 

Dr. Frank Parker, director Philadelphia 
“Renovize” Campaign, opened the Friday morn- 
ing session by telling how local building inter- 
ests have been tapping a $40,000,000 remodel- 
ing market on a very small expenditure, with 
the co-operation of public-spirited organizations. 
He suggested that the “Renovize”’ Campaign be 
adapted to the various communities in which 
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members of the association are located. 

Balanced management of a retail lumber yard 
was the topic discussed for the remainder of 
the morning. L, M. Kimball, Kimball & Prince 
Lumber Co., Vineland, N. Ju told of a credit 
system it uses in balance with the sales depart- 
ment. He showed how his concern prepared an 
application for credit, to be filled out by the 
customer, and also presented various letters used 
by the Cumberland County Lumbermen s Asso- 
ciation, which have been very effective in col- 
jecting old bills, at the same time retaining the 
goodwill of the customer, 


Balanced Yard Management 


A balanced sales, merchandising and adver- 
tising program for a retail lumber yard was 
expounded by J. Earl Brightbill, of Hummels- 
town, Pa. Summarized briefly, his message was 
that the retailer should go after the business 
directly; buy good quality, but offer something 
different from the competitor; buy at his con- 
venience. He should pay more attention to 
selling because selling is what counts; local 
newspaper advertising steadily maintained was 
found best, followed up with direct mail, but 
the price should always appear in ads and pro- 
motional literature, and sales promotion, by 
talking direct to the home owner, must be de- 
pended on to land the order. Do not concen- 
trate on one product, he urged, but interest the 


LJoosiers Expect Relief by 
Home Loan Financing 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 30.—Discussion of 
the possibilities of the Home Loan Bank bill. 
and of the probable working of an Indiana sales 
tax if passed, featured the second day of the 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana. [A report of the 
first day’s session appeared in the Jan. 21 issue, 
page 33.—EpiTor. | 


Benefits of Home Loan Bank Explained 


The features of the home loan bank bill were 
explained by Fermor C. Cannon, president of 
the sixth district bank, comprising Indiana and 
Michigan. The bank is located in Indianapolis. 
Mr. Cannon is president of perhaps the largest 
building and loan association in the world, also 
loan associations. He told of the agencies that 
were entitled to membership in the home loan 
banks; namely, savings banks, life insurance 
companies and building and loan associations. 
He declared the application for membership en- 
tailed a rigorous examination of the financial 
structure of the applicant company, so that the 
work of the banks had been slow in starting. 

“At the present time, 57 percent of the gross 
assets of the building and loan companies of 
Indiana is represented in the home loan bank,” 
he said. “The money borrowed may be used 
for remodeling or repairing, for taxes and in- 
surance, for the refunding of mortgages for- 
merly held by institutions not now functioning, 
and for the refinancing of loans at lower rates. 
You will notice that the item calling for re- 
pairs and remodeling is first on the list.” He 
said he felt sure that, as more members 
were received into the bank, its possibilities for 
accomplishment would be increased, and build- 
ing would be stimulated. He therefore urged 
lumbermen to do their part in subscribing for 
Home Loan Bank bonds. 


At the conclusion of the talk he was asked 
many questions, among them one as to whether 
a loan could be obtained by a man who had 
built a $5,000 home, afd found it impossible to 
get a loan at the building and loan company, so 
that the lumber dealer had been carrying the 
paper. He said it could, provided the home 
owner had a sufficient income to pay the monthly 
Payments on the loan. The lumbermen breathed 
sighs o: relief, for many of the larger dealers 
are loaded up with paper of this sort. 
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prospect in things aside from those he first 


had in mind. A central display room has been 
found of great value. 

Balanced capital investment in plant office and 
equipment of a retail lumber yard and planing 
mill was presented from two angles by O. V. 
Wallin, counsellor Wolf & Co., and George M. 
Andrews, Ifrank C. Andrews & Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 

“The Selling Problems of a Retail Lumber 
Dealer” was a 2-act dramatic presentation of 
the problem of selling in a retail lumber yard, 
attacking the topic from these four angles: 1— 
Selling through the contractor. 2—Complete 
unit selling—contacting customer and turning 
the job over to the contractor. 5—Combining a 
contracting department with the lumber yard, 
and, 4—Cash-and-carry yards. 


Officers and Directors Are Elected 
Bruce Helfrich, of George Helfrich & Sons, 


Baltimore, was elected president ot the newly- 
named association, succeeding J. T. Eliason; the 
other officers were chosen as follows: 

Vice president—Dr. A. M. Northrup, Bow- 
den & Northrup Lumber Co., Ashley, Pa. 

Secretary—J. Frederick Martin, Philadel- 
phia. 

Field secretary—J. L. Buckley. 

Directors—Samuel C. Clark, West Side 
Lumber Co., Atlantie City, N. J.;: J. Everett 


Be 


Warns About Effects of Sales Tax 


William E. Balch, head of the Indianapolis 
Merchants’ Association, urged lumbermen to 
fight any retail sales tax introduced in the pres- 
ent session of the legislature. Incidently, on 
the day following, such a bill was introduced. 
Under its provisions, lumbermen would come 
in the 2 percent class. Mr. Balch said the idea 
was not new, but never had been successful. 
He said such a tax never produced the estimated 
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Elected President 
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Crown Point, Ind.; 
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revenue, and hit the low wage earner who spends 
virtually all on living, but permits the wealthy 
class to be burdened less proportionately. “The 
law is difficult to administer,” he said. “It is 
easily revised, and always is revised upward. 
The tax can not be passed on to the public, 
but will be absorbed by the retailer. It would 
be a big boost to the mail order houses, and 
create more sales resistance than any other one 
thing. Remember, the State gives no rebate for 
bad debts or for accounts that run for sixty 
days to two years, which now many of them 


do.” 
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Walls, Short & Walls, Middletown, Del.; 
George Kingsley, Brown-Borhek Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing: Condemning the practice of some roof- 
ing material and other manufacturers in sell- 
ing their products to application companies, 
particularly at the same prices charged retail- 
ers; advocating the giving of the railroads all 
the patronage that is economically possible; ex- 
pressing very strong opposition to the Home 
Loan Bank system entering the field of individ- 
ual loans. 


Exhibits and Entertainment 


The exhibit was unusually appealing, and 
created much interest. 

lor the first time, the annual banquet was 
omitted, but there was an excellent dinner pro- 
gram on Young Men’s Night, Thursday, Jan. 
19. Talented members of the association, to- 
gether with professional players, entertained 
with a musical show, “Manufacturers’ Sales 
Helps.” Friday evening, the visiting members 
with their ladies attended “The Green Pas- 
tures” at Forrest Theatre. 

The attendance cup was awarded to the 
3ucks County Unit for the third consecutive 
year. 


Fear Sales Tax Would Have to 


Absorbed by Retailer, and 


Would Encourage Catalog Buying 


C. A. Breece, communications engineer of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., gave a talk on 
salesmanship in the telephone industry, seeking 
to show lumbermen that if a telephone company 
could encourage its mechanical and office help 
to sell telephones, lumbermen could get their 
employees to do the same thing. 

The election resulted as follows: 

President—Wallace Wolfe, Lafayette Lum- 
ber Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Vice president—John Suelzer, jr., of the 
Fort Wayne Builders Supply Co., Fort Wayne. 

Directors — Byron Smith, Smith-Nuppnau 
Co., Valparaiso; Levi Newby, Dunlop & Co., 
Columbus; J. H. Miller, North Vernon Lum- 
ber Co., North Vernon; and W. A, Ferguson, 
Ferguson Lumber Co., Rockville. 


In resolutions, the support of the Indiana as- 
sociation was pledged to the reorganization plan 
of the National organization. Support for all 
constructive legislation also was pledged. Reso- 
lutions also were adopted on the death during 
the year of Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, 
twice president of the association and for some 
years its secretary; and also on the death of 
Barney C. Smith, of South Bend, a former 
president. 


Sell on Quality Rather Than Price 


C. E. Snyder, merchandising counsellor of 
the Chicago Paint Works, Chicago, gave an 
address in which he urged lumbermen to go on 
the cash-and-carry plan, placing price cards on 
their lumber and using modern merchandising 
methods. He plead for clean yards and attrac- 
tive offices. He advocated putting popular 
priced articles on display, and an equal num- 
ber of quality articles on display. Then, he said, 
the company must have salesmen who can offset 
a strictly price appeal. ‘‘Make it easy for the 
public to buy,” he urged. “Sell 100 percent of 
the time. Your delivery system is the most 
expensive item in your yards. Charge for all 
deliveries. Most of you dealers are doing busi- 
ness by traditional methods. The mail order 
catalog is a work of art, and it features price 
appeal. The chain store is but a physical dupli- 
cation of the mail order catalog. Ninety-nine 
percent of the business failures in the retail 
lumber business, I believe, have been due to 
incompetence.” 
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Northeastern Retailers Laugh at} C 


New York, Jan. 31—With the election of 
officers as the closing act of the thirty-ninth 
annual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, held at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel here through four days of closest 
application, this conclave will go into the rec- 
ords as marking perhaps the most thorough 
search for the best available methods for the 
merchandising of forest products yet made by a 
body of dealers. There was scarcely an idle 
moment from the opening of a special school 
in selling methods at 10 a. m. on Monday, 
Jan. 23, until the close of the convention proper 
at 5 p. m., Thursday, Jan. 26. 

Secretary Paul S. Collier reports that a final 
check-up of registration showed attendance of 
retailers 20 percent in excess of that of 1932, 





JOHN C. 
Portland, Conn.; 


BARRY, 


PAUL S. COLLIER, 
Rochester, N. Y.; 
Secretary 


tetiring President 


with total registration greater by the same per- 
centage, there being more than one thousand 
delegates in attendance. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President—Frank M. Carpenter, New Ro- 
chelle Coal & Lumber Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
First vice president—Harold A. 
P. Chase & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Second vice president—Orville H. Greene, 
Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Bellows, C. 


Third vice president—George M. 
Stevens & Eaton Co., New York, N. 

Fourth vice president—Albert S. Eastwood, 
Albert S. Eastwood Lumber Co., Providence, 
es. Be 


Stevens, 


Treasurer—Rodney G. Robinson, Robinson 


& Carpenter (Inc.), Ithaca, N. Y 


Directors for 1934—F. Howard Hinckley, 
Yarmouth Port, Mass.; Clarence E. Crofoot, 
Hatch & Bailey Co., South Norwalk, Conn.; 
James L. Bickford, J. H. Tolles & Co., Nashua, 
N. H.: T. A. Haigh, T. A. Haigh Lumber Co., 
Burlington, Vt.; Vernon M. Hawkins, Haw- 
kins Companies (Inc.), Boston, Mass. 

Directors for 1935—J. G. Venter, DeForest 
& Hotchkiss Co.. New Haven, Conn.: S. M. 
Robinson, Millard Lumber Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; M. T. Witmer, Ayers-Witmer Lumber 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Directors for 1936—Everett Carroll, R. 
Prescott Co., Keesville, N. Y.; D. E. Shinners 
Whitehall Lumber Co., Whitehall, N. Y.; 
George S. Allison, Allison & Ver Valen, Hav- 
erstraw, N. Y.; George R. Ainsworth, Philip 
Thomas Sons Co., Utica, N. Y. 


The new president is head of the New 
Rochelle Coal & Lumber Co., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., which concern has been in the lumber 
and fuel business there over a period of 71 
years. As the gavel was turned over to him 
by the retiring president, John C. Barry, of the 
Strong & Hale Co., Portland, Conn., former 


President Walter R. Pettit of Huntington, 
N. Y., representing the Board of Directors, 





Discuss Sales Opportunities and Part of Small House, 
Financing and Serving Home Owner and Amending Federal 
Loan Act, Selling Finished Units and Profitable Lines, Mark- 
ups and Cash Sales, Contractor Co-operation and Yard 
Range—Outworn Methods Are Spoofed in Play 


presented the retiring president with a gold 
wrist-watch as a token of the esteem in which 
he was héld by the men with whom he had 
been active in the affairs of the association 
many years. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to inspecting 
the exhibition of building materials in the ex- 
hibit hall on the eighteenth floor of the hotel. 
There were 58 booths and the material on dis- 
play ranged through the list from interior 
woodwork and high grade lumber to many of 
wallboards and patent shingles. The Lum- 
ber Mutual Fire Insurance Companies of Phila- 
delphia and Boston dispensed a fine fruit punch 
and buffet lunch to all visitors. During the 
noon hour there were State luncheons in private 
dining rooms by the Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Long Island associations. 

The official opening of the convention came 
at 2 p. m., on Wednesday, with President John 
C. Barry in the chair. There were welcoming 
words by Frederick J. Bruce, of the Trimpak 
Corporation, New York, and a response for 
the. association by George M. Stevens, of the 
Stevens-Eaton Co., New York. President John 
C. Barry followed with a brief address in 
which he reviewed the year and urged closest 
co-operation of the membership in promoting 
best merchandising practices as we move away 
from the depression period. 

The annual report of Secretary-Manager 
Paul Collier was a voluminous printed book of 
40 pages in which all activities of the associa- 
tion were reviewed in fine detail. Twenty-eight 
new members had been added during the year, 
which with losses due to economic causes 
brought the present net membership to 795. 

The first set address on the program was by 
Virgil Jordan, of New York, outstanding 
economist, whose subject was “Rebuilding Busi- 
ness Prosperity.” Discussing the trend toward 
some form of inflation, Mr. Jordan said: 

“There is no hope for a revival of building 
in this country in the face of continued and 
uncontrolled deflation of values. Building is 
one industry upon which the greatest reliance 
can be placed for the future expansion of 
American business, but it needs rising stand- 
ards of living to thrive. In spite of the enor- 
mous volume of construction during the last 
ten years, building is still ‘the new industry’ 
to which the country is looking to lead it out 
of depression to a level of greater prosperity 
and higher standards of living.” 

The balance of the afternoon was devoted to 
an analysis of the problem, “Where Is Our 
Future Market for Lumber?” “The Small 
House of the Future” was discussed in detail by 
C. Stanley Taylor, a New York architect, and 
by W. D. Sawler, of Chicago, while Jacques 
Willis, of Chicago, in a highly humorous vein 
drove home some points in favor of lumber. 

A new departure in home financing was next 
presented by Donald B. Hyde, a wholesale 
lumber. distributor of Auburndale, Mass. He 
had organized the Bankers’ Building Survey 
Bureau, which he would affiliate with the Home 
Owners’ Association, as formed in each section 
along lines as sponsored by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. His bureau would stand between 
each home builder and the loaning bank and 
by passing upon the status of the borrower and 
the plan and materials for the house would 
form a valuable contact between the bank and 


the home builder, all contracts and specifica- 
tions to be passed upon by competent experts 
on the staff of the Bureau. Mr. Hyde answered 
many questions from the floor and the project 
was referred to the incoming directors for 
further consideration. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


A convention innovation provided an impor- 
tant discussion at the breakfast table. It was 
7:45 a. m., when more than 100 delegates 
gathered in a special breakfast room to partici- 
pate in a discussion of “The Small House of 
the Future,” led by S. Lewis Ham, of South- 
ampton, N. Y. It was agreed that the so-called 
“small house” varied in value in different com- 
munities. In some sections it would range from 
$2,800 to $3,500, while in others it would run 
from $4,000 to $7,000. Mr. Grossman, Quincy, 
Mass., urged that the dealer should supply the 
finished home, just as the steel men are pro- 
posing to do. 

It was agreed that dealers at the larger cen- 
ters could ignore the contractors with better 
grace than could those in the smaller places. 
One member asserted that as the dealer carried 
the large stocks and was responsible he should 
dominate the home building field. 

President John C. Barry felt that it were 
better for the dealer to tie in with the local 
contractors. Mr. Grossman proceeded to cor- 
rect an impression that some had gained from 
his earlier statement. He felt that the dealer 
ought to keep away from contracting to build 
houses. But he favored putting up a few houses 
and having them “on your shelves” to sell. 
John E. Mullaney, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
felt that the contractor should not be ignored. 
D. B. Hyde, of Massachusetts, suggested that 
“as dealers you are interested in the home 
builder rather than in the contractor. We are 
starting a Home Owners’ Association and the 
dues are to be $5 a year.” Another dealer de- 


clared “I have never seen a dealer who sold both 
at wholesale and retail and was a success. It 
He should stay on the job as 


can’t be done. 
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Old-Time Merchandising Practices 


Resolutions Condemn Abuse of Pool Cars and Stop-overs, 

Incorrect Distribution Practices and Inadequate Wholesale 

Stocks—Transportation Regulation and Lower Rail Rates 

Urged—Are Assured by Economist That Building Activity 
Will Lead America Out of Depression 


a retail dealer, and should not aspire to pose 
either as wholesaler or contractor.” 


"New Uses for Lumber" 


The convention hall was well filled when the 
regular schedule was taken up soon after 10 
o'clock. “New Uses for Lumber” were discussed 
by Walter F. Shaw, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Successful Methods for Increasing Cash 
Sales” were presented by Andrew H. Dykes, 
head of the Dykes Lumber Co., New York, 
which operates nine yards in the metropolitan 
area. He urged the importance of mapping an 
area that each yard will serve, knowing that 
area thoroughly, and seeing to it that each pos- 
sible customer in that area knows you as a 
source of supply. “Then build good will, but 
keep a sharp eye out for the poor credit risk; 
encourage him by every device possible to pay 
cash; keep up to the times; stock what your 
customer needs, and establish yourself as the 
local center for everything needed in your line, 
and your cash sales will turn you a satisfac- 
tory profit margin.” 

Mr. Dykes answered many questions put to 
him. Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta, N. Y., de- 
clared that going far afield for business was 
very dangerous, and the farther you went from 
the home office the greater the danger of getting 
“hooked.” “The new customer who passes a 
half dozen lumber yards on his way to your 
office will bear watching,” said he. “Keeping 
within proper range of your yard is as desir- 
able for the country dealer as for the one in 
the big city.” 


Tells of Home Loan Bank 


President Lloyd, of the Home Loan Bank at 
Newark, N. J., told of the present status and 
plans of this new facility, and its probable 
effect upon loans for the home. “It is not 
political,’ he declared, “nor is it a temporary 
makeshift. It is in this home loaning move- 
ment for the long pull and if set up to aid the 
worthy home developer. There has been an 
epidemic of foreclosures, and we are here to 
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put an end to this strain. When the Home 
Loan Banks swing into full action, $1,500,000,- 
000 of mortgage money will be available. We 
prefer to supply the funds to the Building and 
Loan associations, but in sections where they 
do not work with us, we will be obliged to go 
direct to the borrower.” 

Luncheon at the noon recess was devoted to 
a discussion of the subject, “What Lines of 
Product Can We Add With Profit?” This 
was lead by Hiram Blauvelt, of the Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., to which 
was added a fine address by Mr. Sargent, of 
the Sargent Hardware Co., New York, who 
pointed out the advantages and disadvantages 
in handling complete lines of hardware by the 
lumber dealer. It required special knowledge 
and training and he had found that many lum- 
ber dealers did not do a good job of handling 
hardware. 


Using Sales Opportunities 


The afternoon session opened with an address 
by L. R. Putman, of Chicago, which was fol- 
lowed by Bruce Helfrich, of Baltimore, who 
discussed “Making Use of the Sales Oppor- 
tunities That Are Ours.” He laid emphasis 
upon the need of proper pricing of material, 
and of sticking to the price. “Do your best to 
get all of the trade favors your regular cus- 
tomers can turn your way rather than crowd 
out into new and untried fields. Build up your 
standing among potential buyers in your home 
community. Use your own trucks to advertise 
your facilities. A certain chewing gum is 
advertised at great expense on every truck in 
the country operated by the American Railway 
Express. Use your own trucks in like manner, 
at little expense, right in your own community.” 

The next speaker was Francis H. Sisson, 
head of the Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, 
and president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. He asserted that the banks were in 
a sound position today, and anxious to put their 
funds into use where it can be done with rea- 
sonable safety. The need of the hour is confi- 
dence and an insistence upon balanced budgets. 
He declared that “the farmer is no worse off 
than the rest of us. We should amend the 
anti-trust laws and make it possible to sanely 
regulate prices and commodity production. The 
banking crisis ended last Tune. The business 
tide turned upward soon after.” 


THURSDAY SESSION 


The day opened with a breakfast round table 
discussion at 7:45 of the problem, “How Can 
a Greater Percentage of Cash Sales Be De- 
veloped?” The leader again was Andrew H. 
Dykes, New York. The room was crowded 
with eager listeners, many taking part in the 
discussion. 

At the morning business session H. A. Bel- 
lows of Springfield, reported for the committee 
on resolutions. There was the usual expres- 
sion of thanks to all who had aided in making 
the convention a broad success, and a tribute 
to the twenty-four members who had passed 
away within the year. 

The resolutions that dealt with trade mat- 
ters demanded a general reduction of about 30 
percent in lumber freight rates on the Atlantic 
Coast, and further recommended such other 
changes as may be necessary to regulate water, 
truck and bus traffic on a basis of equality with 


the railroads; commended the oak and maple 
flooring manufacturers for their efforts toward 
stabilizing the market for flooring, and urged 
them to sell exclusively to retail lumber deal- 
ers; stated that purchasing in pool carlots 
should be resorted to only in cases of emer- 
gency; voiced opposition to stop-over privileges 
for carload shipments of any building materials 
except for milling purposes or for completion 
of carloading at or near point of origin; de- 
manded that in the construction of Federal 
buildings as a relief measure the labor and the 
material should be secured from local sources; 
commended producers who are endeavoring to 
correct injurious practices in the distribution of 
cement, notably by the curbing of truck de- 
liveries from their plants; declared that sound 
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economic practice requires that concentration 
yards on the Atlantic Seaboard carry at all 
times full stocks of lumber essential to the re- 
quirements of the territories they serve, and 
demanded that they sell only at wholesale, 
through such channels of distribution as are 
outlined in the universally adopted National 
Distribution Statement; declared intention of 
promoting legislation to make it possible for 
building and loan associations, mutual savings 
banks and other eligible institutions to become 
members of Federal Home Loan Banks, and 
further expressing the opinion that directorates 
of these institutions should include at least one 
representative of the building material industry. 

The balance of the morning session was de- 
voted to addresses upon trade topics, led by 
Orville H. Greene, Syracuse. In a paper by 
George M. Stevens, he compared the old with 
the new methods employed in retail distribution 
and urged that all dealers hold strictly to their 
normal functions as community suppliers of 
building material. The concentration yard is 
here to stay, and the problem as to its proper 
functions and limitations must be worked out 
jointly by co-operative action of the wholesale 
and: retail branches. 

There followed brief addresses by Vernon 
M. Hawkins, Boston, and Spencer Baldwin, 
Jersey City, N. J. The latter, who was re- 
cently elected president of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, outlined the new 
plan of action by that organization under the 
management of Frank Carnahan, with its offices 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Carnahan closed the 
morning session with a brief statement of “The 
Job Ahead” for his association. 

At one of the group luncheon-meetings dur- 
ing the noon period, led by George M. Stevens, 
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fully 150 members paid close attention to a 
presentation of “How Can the Cost of Doing 
Business Be Translated into Adequate Markup.” 
Mr. Stevens introduced H. John Rosenberger, 
Doylestown, Pa., who explained the system de- 
vised by him for establishing the cost of yard 
items of widely varying annual turnover. If 
stock turns once a year a greater proportion 
of the overhead must be charged against its 
original cost than when it turns two to ten 
times. The slower the turnover the poorer the 
chance for profit. He presented intricate 
formulas for arriving at the whole cost of an 
item, to which must be added the desired margin 
of profit. It was explained that a series of 
tables and charts to be completed in the spring 
will then be available to the membership. 

The closing session opened with a debate of 
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the proposal, “Resolved, That Housing and 
Modernizing Jobs Can be Sold Most Efficiently 
by the Unit Method.” Earl B. Smith, Rutland, 
Vt., argued on the affirmative side, and Oliver 
J. Veling, Buffalo, on the negative. Mr. Smith 
found best results when he sold the finished 
job direct to the owner. “The automobile comes 
to you complete, not as a mass of parts,” he 
declared. “The owner knows what the com- 
plete cost is to be, and we take over all of his 
worries. As a rule he is a better risk than is 
the average contractor. There is also an ad- 
vertising value to the dealer.” On the negative 
side, Mr. Veling insisted that the contractor 
was the most important cog in his merchandis- 
ing plan, and that the dealer should stay in his 
own field as a distributor of building material. 
There were no rebuttals and no decision. 
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At this point there was a stage performanee 
by a company of professional actors, dramatiz. 
ing the plight of an old school retail dealer 
whose two sons finally succeeded in getting him 
out of the old ruts. The irresponsible cop. 
tractor is forgotten, the plant and _ business 
methods are modernized, and the closing ag 
wins over a stubborn “Hubby” in the presence 
of “Wifey,” who aids and abets the dealer 
in getting “Hubby” to defer the purchase of 
a new car, and sign on the dotted line the 
contract under which the dealer agrees to pro- 
vide them with a complete home. 

The banquet on Wednesday evening was , 
brilliant affair, made doubly so by the presence 
at the head table of James A. Farley, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, wh 
made a brief address. 


Oppose Doles, Government Competition—Ask Cut in State Expense, With Sales 
and Income Instead of Property Tax—Consider Home Loan Banks and Mer- 
chandising—Condemn Stop-overs, Unregulated Trucking and Cash-and-Carry. 


Ottumwa, Iowa, Jan. 30.—The Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association closed 
its annual convention here last Thursday by 
electing : 

President—J. Russell Weir, of Mt. Pleasant. 

Vice president—Fred Smith, of Richland. 

Secretary-treasurer— Paul J. Mathew, of 
Oskaloosa (re-elected). 

Eighty-two dealers, fifty women and seventy 
salesmen and wholesalers’ representatives at- 
tended the annual meeting, which was marked 
with excellent entertainment features and ad- 
dresses, and much discussion of ways to over- 
come the depression in the lumber business. 


Trucking, Cash-Carry, Stop-Overs 


Unregulated truck operation, “cash-and-carry” 
lumber yards, and‘ unemployment insurance were 
hit in resolutions adopted by the convention on 
the closing day. Included in recommendations 
of the resolutions committee, headed by C. W. 
Durian, of Wellman, was one supporting the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association in its 
policy of opposing “stop-over” privileges for 
partial unloading of lumber and building mate- 
rial. The association passed a resolution in 
opposition to unemployment insurance or any 
other form of dole as “unsound and uneco- 
nomic,” also opposed any form of government 
competition in private industry or commerce. It 
was specified that this does not apply to con- 
structive emergency relief measures. Along the 
line of taxation, a resolution was adopted to 
the effect: “That we reaffirm our belief, here- 
tofore expressed, that reduction in government 
expense, with resultant tax reduction, is posi- 
tively essential to our economic welfare.” The 
association also went on record as_ endors- 
ing the gross income tax plan for Iowa. 


Advocates Wage and Sales Taxes 


The last mentioned resolution was prompted 
by one of the principal addresses of the conven- 
tion, delivered by Joe Wagner, of Davenport, 
secretary of the Iowa Association for Tax Jus- 
tice, who spoke in favor of the gross income 
tax plan for the State, to replace part of the 
general State, county and local taxes. The 
speaker indicated that adoption of the plan 
would transfer much of the tax burden from 
real estate to gross income, and thereby enhance 
the value of real estate as an investment. Mr. 
Wagner said that it was believed that a tax of 
one-half of 1 percent on all sales of goods, and 
on all salaries and wages, will raise and cancel, 
as nearly as can be estimated, about 40 percent 
of all present State and local taxes. 

In addition to officers, three directors were 
named to serve until 1935: 

Charles Long, retiring president; Ed Ham- 





bright, of Wellman, and Clarence Hilliard, of 
Fort Madison. 

Members of the Moonlight Club, salesmen’s 
organization, also elected officers as follows: 

President, Harold Brandau, Muscatine; vice 
president, Glen Hatch, Ottumwa; secretary- 
treasurer, T. S. Douglass, Muscatine; director, 
V. V. Redman, Cedar Rapids. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary elected: 


President—Mrs. W. C. Beach, of Truax. 

Vice president—Mrs. E. J. Walsh, of Ot- 
tumwa, 

Secretary—Mrs. H. L. Brandau, of Musca- 
tine. 

Treasurer—Mrs. G. M. Henderson, Miller- 
ton. 


Mayor Edwin C. Manning, of Ottumwa, wel- 
comed delegates in the opening session of the 
convention Wednesday morning, President 
Charles Long, of Knoxville, responding. Com- 
mittees announced at the same session included: 

Nominating—E. J. Erickson, Melrose; John 
Houston, Olds; H. B. Craver, Cincinnati, and 
H. S. Eckels, Seymour. 

Resolutions—C. W. Durian, Wellman; H. 
Leonard, Chariton; R. G. Greelis, Eldon; H, A. 
Thomas, Oskaloosa, and F. E. Hyett, Wright. 

Auditing—Walker Beach, Truax, and Joe 
Hill, Muscatine. 

Ormie C. Lance, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Rob- 
ert J. Richardson, of Des Moines, and Frank 
Olson, of Logan, were speakers on the first im- 
portant business discussion Wednesday after- 
noon. 


Explains Functioning of Loan Bank 


Mr. Richardson, executive vice president of 
the Federal Home Loan bank at Des Moines, 
explained that organization, which serves the 
eighth district of the United States including 
Iowa, Missouri, North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota. During the three months the Des 
Moines bank has been in operation, he said, a 
half-million dollars had been loaned through its 
member organizations, including the building 
and loan associations, and within thirty days 
more a million dollars more will be poured 
into the eighth district field by the bank. First 
consideration in making loans, Mr. Richardson 
told the lumbermen, is given to applicants who 
wish to remodel buildings and homes. New 
construction work is considered secondly, and 
then applications for money to refinance loans. 

In his address Mr. Lance, who is secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
urged those engaged -in the retail lumber busi- 
ness to take greater precautions in the exten- 
sion of credit. 

Frank Olson, of C. M. Youmans Lumber Co., 
Logan, urged regulation of truck operators, and 


pointed to this problem and the “cash-and. 
carry” lumber yards, and low scale of prices, as 
problems which must be given immediate con- 
sideration by lumbermen in Iowa. 


Instalment Merchandising; Paint Sales 


Thursday afternoon’s session was featured by 
two addresses in addition to the tax discussion, 
E. B. Melsha, regional manager for Johns- 
Manville, spoke on “The Deferred Payment 
Merchandising Plan.” “While we are suffering 
from overproduction, brought about by the 
the super-optimism of a few years ago, we are 
likewise suffering from underconsumption,” he 
declared. “The problems of retailers in the 
future will be lessened in direct ratio to the 
energy they expend on promotion of the de. 
ferred payment merchandising plan.” 

The third speaker was W. E. Anderson, oi 
Lowe Bros., Dayton, who spoke on “Paint Mer- 
chandising.” He stressed the development of 
the customer’s confidence in 
fundamental to merchandising. 


One of the most prominent places on the § 


speaking program was taken Wednesday night 
by Dr. Edward A. Steiner of Grinnell College 
Iowa, nationally known as a philosopher and 
educator. His subject was “Straight Thinking 
in a Confused World.” Dr. Steiner declare 
that confused thinking, fraught with prejudices 
and self-interest, caused the World War, th 
depression and other world calamities. “Straight 
thinking, in terms of world-fellowship, will leat 
around the corner, not to so called prosperity, 
but to a better world,” he declared. A few 
years ago Dr. Steiner was a pessimist among 
optimists. In an address before a group 0 
New York City industrialists he said he re 
ceived no applause, because he told the business 
men that “good times” could not last, that there 
was too much money, and not enough morals 
Then he said “the world was wealthy but not 
very healthy.” Today Dr. Steiner believes he 
an optimist in a world of pessimists. He says the 
world must void itself of prejudices and think 
straight. “If we can not change our thinking 
our human natures, then God have mercy up 
us,” he declared. } 
Both during the afternoon and_ evening 
Wednesday, the convention crowd was amuse 
by the antics of Jules Brazil, entertainer wit! 
the National Broadcasting Co., of New York 
whose rapid-fire speech and music kept the bat 
quet and meeting crowds in an uproar. % 
Members of the Moonlight Club also outdi 
themselves in furnishing lavish entertainmet 
for their annual party Thursday night, at th 
convention’s close. There were solo and grow) 


dancers, acrobatic dancers, singers, a sleight-o 


hand artist, and orchestra. 
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ennesseans Strengthen Organization 


Hear Architect's Demonstration of Remodeling Possibilities, Financier's Plea 
for Instalment Selling and Realtor's Urge for Widening Scope of Home Loan 
Plan—Decide Depression Can Be Licked by Hard Fighting Retail Merchandisers 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 30.—C. L. Marshall, 
of Marshall Bros. Lumber Co., Johnson City, 
was re-elected president of the Tennessee Lum- 
ber, Millwork & Supply Dealers’ Association at 
its eighth annual convention held here Jan. 
95 and 26. Mr. Marshall’s reelection culminated 
a series of meetings during which he led a 
vigorous campaign for more unified effort in 
lumber retailing. Over fifty Tennessee lumber 
yards were represented at these gatherings. 

Other officers elected were Herbert Jordan, 
J. P. Jordan Lumber Co., Memphis; Harry 
Hill, Mt. Pleasant Lumber Co., Mt. Pleasant; 
and W. E. Hassinger, Bristol Building Supply 
Co., Bristol, vice-presidents respectively of 
West Tennessee, Middle Tennessee, and East 
Tennessee. W. J. Sanders, jr., Builders Sup- 
ply Co., Tullahoma, and Cliff Bell, Bell Bros. 
& Co., Murfreesboro, were re-elected to the 
board of directors. James Threadgill, Thread- 
gill Lumber Co., Lexington, also was elected 
a director. 

Next in importance to the decision of the 
association to make a concerted fight on the 
depression in the lumber industry, discussion of 
which took more of the convention’s time 
than any other single item, were the adoption 
of lower membership rates and a resolution to 
increase the active membership by the simple 
process of decreasing the number of inactive 
members through collection of back dues. 

The convention was opened Wednesday morn- 
ing with an invocation by Dr. Hight C. Moore, 
editorial secretary of the Baptist Sunday School 
Joard. H. P. Jacobs, Jacobs Lumber Co., 
Nashville, delivered the address of welcome. 

President Marshall’s opening speech stressed 
the importance of the lumber industry in rela- 
tion to bringing back prosperity. In no other 
industry he said, can a business revival so speed 
the return of prosperity. Rather than prophesy- 
ing a quick revival, however, he declared that 
he believed from three to five years’ hard work 
lay before the Tennessee lumbermen. Mr. 
Marshall commended Hill McAlister, Tennes- 
see’s new governor, on his inaugural address, 
particularly on his ideas on reducing govern- 
mental expense, and where possible, the reduc- 
tion of taxes. 

Fred Scheidegger, treasurer, reported that the 
association’s expenses had been kept within the 
receipts, and a small balance remained in the 
bank even though the regular payment on the 
association’s debt had been made. 


J. Tyree Fain, Nashville attorney and sec- 
retary of the association, in his report declared 
that the organization had achieved much more 
during the year than was clearly evident. “We 
held our association together, and that was 
indeed a great accomplishment for 1932,” he 
said. Mr. Fain said that he had been able 
to give numerous helpful legal opinions to 
members during the year. 


_The morning meeting closed with an execu- 
tive session in which an open forum was held. 
Most of the session was taken up with discus- 


sion of what membership rates should be 
charged. 


Home Loan Bank System Explained 


The first address during the afternoon was a 
discussion of the Home Loan Bank system by 
R. W. Bratton, a Nashville realtor. Mr. Brat- 
ton first read extracts from the law under which 
the Home Loan Bank system was established, 
and then explained the operations of the system 
m detail. As the Federal Reserve provides a 
credit and reserve system for banks, he pointed 


out, so does the Home Loan Bank provide for 
trust companies and building and loan asso- 
ciations. The bank as established is no more 
likely to make direct loans to individual home 
owners than the Federal Reserve, he declared, 
and there is indeed little possibility that 
the bank can do anything for the man whose 
diminished income makes it impossible for him 
to keep up his taxes and the interest on his 
mortgage. The bank can help the individual 
by making mortgage money easier, he said, but 
any statement promising more than this is ab- 
solutely unfair and untrue. It will take con- 
siderable amendment to the present system be- 
fore it aids the men it was originally intended 
to aid, he concluded. 

A talk on home remodeling, offered as the 
most practical hope for new business in the 
immediate future, was given by Richard R. 
Clark, a Nashville architect. Mr. Clark demon- 
strated what the Nashville organization has done 
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along these lines by displaying specimen plans 
for the remodeling of an old house in the city. 
The plans showed how, by improvements cost- 
ing $2,500, the house could be made into a 
duplex apartment with a rental value of $80 
or $90 a month instead of a mere $35. The 
remodeling of homes benefits the community 
immeasurably, said Mr. Clark, as well as being 
a material aid to the owner. 


Sales Ideas for Lumbermen 


W. G. Moeling, jr., a representative of the 
Celotex Co., gave an interesting talk on mer- 
chandising and profitable sales ideas for retail 
lumbermen. Mr. Moeling, who is one of the 
owners of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 
of Chicago, mentioned the downward drift of 
the retail lumber business during the last few 
years caused by the decrease in the per capita 
consumption of lumber. One of the salient 
causes, he said, was that retail lumbermen have 
not been thinking in terms of progress but of 
how they might lower prices. He told how, by 
the application of modern ideas, his own lumber 
concern had gotten away from the idea of sell- 
ing on price and was creating more business. 
Turning to the farm markets and how the 
demand for lumber from farmers had fallen off 
so much during the years of the depression, he 


laid the blame for this loss at the feet of the 
lumbermen themselves, and said that they could 
easily regain a great deal of that lost business 
by going to the farmer instead of waiting for 
him. , 

Astonishingly strong backing to his statements 
were given by government statistics Mr. Moel- 
ing quoted. Nearly 3,000 milk houses, building 
which would require nearly two million feet of 
lumber and more than half as much insulation, 
are needed by the dairy farmers of Tennessee, 
he proved by these figures. Poultry farmers 
constitute almost as large a market. “The re- 
tail lumberman’s hope lies in the exploitation 
of ideas,” was his parting word and keynote of 
the address. 

The importance to the lumber industry of fire 
prevention was shown by a motion picture film 
displayed by the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. 

The lumber industry of Tennessee could be 
made a permanent proposition worth $100,000,000 
a year to the State by the preservation and 
increase of the tremendous forest resources, said 
O. B. Hazard, State forester, in a brief address. 
Forestry consists principally of two factors, he 
explained—preventing fires and keeping idle 
lands at work. 

A. J. Doak, committee chairman, made a re- 
port recommending a revision of the by-laws 
which would place the amount of dues at the 
figure suggested at the open forum meeting. 
The membership rates were accordingly set at 
$50 a year for firms with an invested capital of 
$25,000 and over, and $25 a-year for firms with 
an ‘invested capital under that amount. 


Speaker Opposes Branch Banking 


Three Nashvillians delivered addresses to the 
convention in its final meeting. W. J. Bryan, 
of the Third National Bank, outlined the present 
condition of the nation’s banks and explained 
how public opinion, general business conditions, 
and legislation affected the banks. Mr. Bryan 
waved the flag of danger in front of the idea of 
branch banking that has gained many adherents 
recently, saying that the system leads to over- 
centralization of wealth in the larger cities and 
also brings a condition of alien and subordinate 
management of banks in small cities. 


Charles H. Simpson, secretary of the State 
board for licensing general contractors, ex- 
plained that board’s methods of operation. 


J. O. Smith, secretary of the General Securi- 
ties Co., pleaded with the assembled lumber 
dealers to introduce the time-payment idea into 
their credit systems as the most effective means 
of stimulating the expenditure of money along 
the line of installment payments. Mr. Smith 
declared that the lumberman’s competitors are 
not other lumbermen but every business and 
professional man who is trying to get the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


“Our Aims for 1933" 


President Marshall made the final address of 
the convention. His subject was, “Our Aims for 
1933.” “There is no law that the Federal or 
State Governments can pass,” he’ said, “that can 
bring back prosperity, that can put one dollar 
in the pocket of any lumber dealer of our asso- 
ciation. Moreover, I doubt seriously the right 
of any single group of people—farmers, me- 
chanics, or lumbermen—to enjoy special aid 
from Government legislation. There is but one 
way out,” he concluded, “and that is to realize 
that we must work now, not wait for useless 
legislation.” 
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Southwestern Studies Retail Experience 


Depression Considered Hard But Valuable Lesson in Management—Home Loan Bank Ex- 
plained by Executive—Line-Yard Credits Analyzed and Credit Policies Scrutinized— 
Model Lien Law Not Favored—Truck and Pirate Yards May Be Offset by Unit and 
Cash Selling, Sidelines and Displays—Exhibits Seen as Preparation for Trade Revival 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—The 45th annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, like most lumber conferences this 
season, brought in a large crowd. Ararat Tem- 
ple, where the exhibits were on display and 
where the business sessions were held, needed 
its spacious halls and its extensive services to 
care for the visitors. The exhibits were un- 
usual both in size and in kind, and veteran con- 
ventioners expressed surprise and admiration 
after taking a turn through the aisles. It is clear 
that manufacturers in all lines have been refin- 
ing their offerings and extending their services 
in preparation for the return of volume sales 
when they appear. The exhibits in themselves 
were an intensive education in modern mer- 
chandising. 

The first formal session, held on Wednesday 
afternoon, Jan. 25, opened with a number of 
solos by Ollie Renfro, the “lumberjack tenor” 
of Kansas City. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by Dr. G. Charles Gray, of the West- 
minster Congregational Church. E. H. Jones, 
of the city council, welcomed the lumbermen, 
and W. C. Chamberlin, of the Arkmo Lumber 
Yards, Little Rock, responded. 


Hard Year Taught Valuable Lessons 


President E. A. Duensing, of the Duensing- 
Rucker Lumber Co., Jefferson City, Mo., i) his 
official address admitted that the last has 
been hard, but added that it had als en 
valuable in lessons taught; indicating, as . has, 
that future success will turn upon close maiage- 
ment and a strengthening of sound ethics. Lum- 
bermen are builders, and their efforts without 
doubt will aid in recovery, both in business and 
in sound citizenship. In plain words the presi- 
dent said there had been too many yards and 
that some further consolidations and liquida- 
tions are indicated. Perhaps the most disturb- 
ing development has been a slump in ethics. 
No great industry can function without a sound 
ethical basis, and it is hoped that both retailers 
and manufacturers will put their houses in order. 

Credits are coming in for review, for many 
risks that were good formerly seem too ready 
to resort to bankruptcy. There always will be 
credit extended in the industry, but it should be 
given with more care, on more specific terms. 
Customers should be asked without exception 
to sign sales slips. With legislatures in ses- 
sion, there is danger from the so-called “model 
lien law.” Commercial trucking has become a 
serious problem. Taxes have become a heavy 
burden. All these matters indicate the wisdom 
of watching with care the larger aspects of 
business which merge with civic duties and 
politics. A greater interest on the part of the 
people has already brought some improvements. 
The association is in better shape than it was 
a year ago to render service, and in this con- 
nection the president paid a high tribute to 
Secretary-Manager E. E. Woods. The associa- 
tion is the lumberman’s greatest asset. The 
convention creates better relationships between 
competitors, and the information that can be 
gathered is invaluable. In conclusion the presi- 
dent quoted a poem, the general tenor of which 
was contained in the line, “Rest if you must, 
but don’t you quit.” 

Secretary Woods deferred his own report to 
a later session, and the president introduced 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Dunn delivered his address on “The 
Future of Transportation,” which has been re- 
ported in connection with other conventions. 


Truck Competition Analyzed 


In beginning his address Mr. Dunn analyzed 
car loadings to prove that business has been 
on the up-grade for five months. He stated 
that an increase of business will make possible 
the financing of business, but that the formula 
does not work the other way around. Most 
of the address was given to an analysis of truck 
competition. Mr. Dunn has been chairman of 
committee studying rail problems in 17 central 
States. Since 1929 the rail lines in these States 
have lost about half their freight earnings. This 
has meant a reduction by 254,000 of the number 
of men employed. Railroad purchases have been 
reduced by about $300,000,000, thus putting 
many men out of employment in these other 
industries. The rail 
systems in these States 
paid more than $100,- 
000,000 in taxes, and 
if they go broke and 
can’t pay taxes this 
will mean shifting the 
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burden to real estate, 
further hampering the 
building industry. 
Truck _ competition 
took from the rail- 
roads about $500,000,- 
000 in freight revenues 
last year. 

Truck competition has some serious aspects 
for general business. Truck rates are not fixed 
by public schedules, but are subject to bargain- 
ing. Truckers, unlike railroads, are not forbid- 
den to buy and sell the goods they haul. They 
do not pay a fair share in the upkeep of the 
highways wihch are necessary to their business. 

The railroads have a three-point program. 
1. A rental charge for the use of highways. 
This is not a tax, and it does not fall upon 
cars or light trucks in private use. 2. Truck 
regulation comparable with rail regulation; in- 
volving published rates with no discrimination 
and safety factors. 3. Co-ordination between 
rail and truck traffic. 

J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Texas, spoke on 
the subject, “Vagabond Ramblings.’ The fa- 
mous story teller was in top form. After a 
barrage of humor, Mr. Dionne discussed the 
depression. He went over a long list of de- 
pressions and stated that no one knew why they 
came or what caused them to lift; but that each 
one brought specific advances in civilization. 
The present depression, like the earlier ones, 
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will end and will be followed by new advances, 
One advance already apparent is a new sense 
of stewardship and a new feeling of responsibil. 
ity for the less fortunate. 

The president appointed the following com. 
mittees : 

NOMINATIONS —E. S. Billington, Oklahoma 
City; W. C. Chamberlin, Little Rock; E. PF 
Sellhorn, Mankato, Kans.; J. R. Proctor, Cali. 
fornia, Mo. 

NECROLOGY—James Costello, Liberty, Mo.: J. 
W. Valentine, Overbrook, Kans.; J. S. Donald. 
son, Oklahoma City; S. H. Weekley, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

RESOLUTIONS—For Missouri, Robert Johns, 
Sedalia; W. H. White, Vandalia; C. W. Baker, 
Kansas City; for Kansas, Frank Eberhardt, 
Salina; F. O. Brownson, Wichita; J. W. Berry, 
Manhattan; for Oklahoma, Geo. Williams, 
Nowata; Chas. P. Carey, Oklahoma City; H. 
L. Parker, Ponca City; for Arkansas, J. P. 
Roush, Gentry; N. T. Minden, Subiaco. 

Thursday morning, H. L. Kennicott, resident 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago, discussed in practical detail the 
lumberman’s insurance problem. Confining him- 
self to the single point of loss prevention, by 
means of pictures thrown upon a screen he 
described safety appliances of many _ kinds, 
stressed clean yards and showed horrible exam- 
ples as contrasted with good practices. 


From the Woman's Viewpoint 


Mrs. Bess Gearheart Morrison, Lincoln. Neb. 
in speaking “From the Woman’s Viewpoint,” 
made a humorous and inspirational address. Dis- 
claiming technical knowledge of lumber sales- 
manship she contrasted the old lumber office 
with its stove in a park of sawdust with modern 
establishments. Women are buying more of the 
family’s purchases, and in making a bid for 
women’s patronage a lumberman needs to learn 
from the statement of the hog-calling champion 
about his success: “It’s not just the noise; it’s 
the appeal I put into the call.” 

E. D. Peck, vice president and sales manager 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Chicago, then made the 


address on “The Era of Distribution,” which & 


has been reported in this journal in connection 
with other conventions. Mr. Peck began with 
a chart of commodity price levels since 1800 and 
pointed out that several eras of prosperity had 
commodity prices at about the present level. 


There is more wealth and much more savings 


per capita per year at present than 20 years 
ago. That was a period of prosperity, and the 
difference is not in price levels or accumulated 
wealth but in the relation of prices to the cost 
of living. The depression will be lifted by 
selling more, better and newer merchandise. 
Destiny lies in the hands of salesmen and sales- 
creating agencies. At present it costs eight or 
ten times as much to distribute goods as to 
manufacture them, exclusive of the cost of raw 
materials, and this is too much. It constitutes 
one of the factors which unbalances the cost of 
living in relation to income. To meet such a 
situation, distribution must be reorganized. Mr. 
Peck then described in detail the practice of 
unit or package sales and indicated the lines 
that must be followed in the building material 
industry to accomplish this result. In this way 
factors of beauty and utility can be co-ordinated 
and costs of distribution lowered. 


Purpose of the Home Loan Banks 


Hon. Franklin W. Fort, chairman of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, Washington, D. C, 
came from Washington to make an address on 
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the organization, purpose and functioning of the 
Home Loan Banks; one of the brilliant high 
lights of the convention. This newest of the 
fiscal agencies of the Federal government, Mr. 
Fort said, was designed to meet new need. 
Before its creation there were two financial in- 
strumentalities. The first was the commercial 
banks, designed to meet short-term loans. But 
about twenty years ago these banks were found 
to need a central reservoir of credit, and so the 
second was created. The Federal Reserve makes 
possible the steady flow of credit to sections 
where it is especially needed. ; 

Long-term credits, needed especially in financ- 
ing real estate mortgages, had gravitated to 
mutual organizations such as building and loan 
associations, insurance companies and the like. 
These agencies held some twenty billion dollars 
worth of these securities. Back of home mort- 
gages is the added security of the sentiment of 
home. If young men are to be enabled to own 
homes, there must be long-term loans made on 
easy repayment plans. But in this field, too, 
there developed a need for a reservoir of credit 
that could send money to communities which 
especially needed it, and this need has been met 
by the creation of the Home Loan Banks. 


Encourage Thrift, Stabilize Real Estate 


The profits of these mutual organizations go 
to the people making them possible; they are 
rewards to the thrifty. One purpose is to 
encourage this thrift and thus to draw more 
money into the home building field, and to 
achieve this purpose it is the intent to make loans 
to the mutual agencies at low rates of interest 
so that this money can be reloaned at a profit. 
Another purpose is to stabilize the market for 
real estate. A house is of as great value for 
purposes of shelter as it was frve years ago. But 
the market value has shrunk. Difficulty in get- 
ting money to refinance loans causes foreclos- 
ures and forced sales, which depress the market. 
By supplying loan funds it is possible to reduce 
interest rates to home borrowers by decreasing 
foreclosure risks. This reduction is also aided 
by the flow of capital into communities which 
need it. 

The Home Loan Bank offers to these mutual 
institutions the opportunity to buy stock and to 
become part of the system. Loans are made on 
the security of home mortgages, and a home 
is defined as a dwelling valued at not more than 
$20,000, for three families or less. Loans must 
not exceed 60 percent of the unpaid principal or 
40 percent of the value of the property. This 
is for the purpose of encouraging long-term, 
amortized loans on comparatively small homes. 
This offers ample scope; for a building and 
loan should never borrow more than 25 percent 
of its assets. The Home Loan Bank, by reason 
of its power to issue highly secure bonds, will 
be able to put one and a half billions of dollars 
into this field if it is needed. 


Need to Amend State Laws 


The one hitch that has occurred so far lies 
in the laws of certain States which forbid the 
putting up of building and loan mortgages as 
collateral for the purchase of stock. This must 
be altered by State legislatures, and Mr. Fort 
appealed to lumbermen to support such amend- 
ments. A late amendment offered in the Sen- 
ate, making it possible for individuals who can 
not get mortgage money elsewhere to apply di- 
rect to the bank, has obscured the purpose of 
the act. But the stringent limitations placed 
upon these individual loans make it unlikely 
that many if any of these loans will be made. 

The purposes for which loans are made to 
mutual organizations are for remodeling and 
repair, payment of taxes, to meet mortgage fore- 
closures by receivers and the like, and only 
last comes the loan to meet corporate purposes 
of the borrowing institutions. The public is 
placed first. 

_ The depression will not be over until credit 
is used. Some people demand currency infla- 
tion; but there is a billion dollars more cur- 
rency in the country than in 1929. However, 
in the same time the credit being used and 
administered has shrunk from fifty-eight billions 
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to forty-six billions. Credit inflation comes 
from confidence and not from currency infla- 
tion. There is a bad psychological state abroad 
which makes people fear and withdraw from an 
institution which borrows to re-lend. This is 
a situation which must be corrected. Re-dis- 
counts are the basis of credit manipulation, and 
until credit is used the depression will remain. 


Yard Credits Are Analyzed 


George D. Tubbs, traveling superintendent of 
the Foster Lumber Co., Norton, Kan., made 
an exhaustive analysis of yard credits. He stated 
that he did not believe the lumber business could 
be operated on a strictly cash basis but that he 
did believe in close credits. He went over the 
technicalities of getting credit information, mak- 
ing sales on an exact understanding and col- 
lecting accounts. This was one of the intensely 
practical addresses of the convention and was 
carefully followed by the audience. 

F. E. Tyler, legal counsel of the association, 
then made an analysis of the proposed uniform 
model lien law, drawn by a commission ap- 
pointed several years ago by Mr. Hoover. This, 
too, was a somewhat technical address. Mr. 
Tyler contented himself with naming what he 
considered the strong and weak points in the 
proposed bill; but he made it rather clear that 
in his opinion the valuable points were scarcely 
worth the cost of the weaknesses. 

The Friday morn- 
ing session opened 
with the report of 
Secretary - Manager 
E. E. Woods. After a 
brief analysis of the 
building business in its 
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general aspects, Mr. 
Woods paid a tribute 
to the courage of lum- 
ber dealers. They have 
used a trying period 
as a time of analysis 
and reorganization. 
There is a danger in too drastic reduction of 
salaries, carrying them below the level of a 
living wage. The most important factor in the 
success of a yard is the man in active charge. 
During the year there has been a reduction in 
the number of yards, and much of this reduction 
has resulted from a thoughtful understanding 
of local situations. 

Lumbermen as a class have maintained their 
credit. There is, however, danger that yards 
which have turned inventories and accounts into 
cash may be hampered if business expands more 
rapidly than dealers’ credit. The secretary 
warned against the loss-leader yard and the 
pirate city yard which sells at varying prices to 
customers over a radius of 200 miles. A firm 
that is fair neither to customers nor to com- 
petitors should be labeled for what it is. The 
secretary dwelt at length on the commercial 
trucking evil. He made an analysis of the cash 
basis of operation, and while he saw in this 
perhaps a temporary necessity he could not see 
that all yards could sell only for cash as a 
permanent policy. He commended the Home 
Loan Bank idea and recalled that the territory 
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Loan associations. He called attention to the 
dangers in inferior grades of lumber. 

Mr. Woods recommended that the Southwest- 
ern become affiliated with the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. He analyzed the 
services of the Southwestern and made an earn- 
est plea that the lines of service and the gains 
made in ethical dealing through two generations 
be held. During the last year the association 
has operated within its income and has more 
money in the bank than it had a year ago. He 
spoke appreciatively of officers and associates 
and closed with the statement that the golden 
days for retail dealers lie ahead. 


Unit Selling Is Dealers’ Opportunity 


The dealers’ forum then opened, a feature so 
popular that repeated requests were made from 
the floor for more extended time in later con- 
ventions for informal discussions. With Vice 
President Cauthers in the chair, Jas. F. Good- 
man, Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, began making what he stated were inten- 
tionally provocative assertions about unit sell- 
ing. Lumbermen always say they want change 
but are never prepared when changes come. 
The retailer gives most of his energy to holding 
what he has, to resisting change, to disciplining 
manufacturers and to making codes for others 
to follow. At present there is no demand for 
lumber as lumber, nor is there likely to be. The 
public wants homes and thinks homes, while the 
dealer thinks raw materials. The dealer vir- 
tually forces the prospect to go to a contractor 
or a speculative builder, and the dealer bears 
the blame for what happens. He gives his 
reputation into the keeping of a man who isn’t 
interested in maintaining it, but who has done 
much to demoralize prices and finished products. 
Contrary to the usual opinion, unit selling is 
more easily done in a small town than in a 
large. The difference between the old and the 
new is simple; for under unit selling the dealer 
asks the contractor to bid for his business, while 
in the old method the dealer had to bid for the 
contractor’s business. The new way involves a 
knowledge of the customer’s point of view and 
the selling of materials to suit that point of 
view. This method asks for competitive bids 
from contractors but does not allow them to 
bid so low that contractor profit and customer 
value are lost. It involves supervision of con- 
struction. 

There is little fear of substitute materials, but 
there should be much fear of substitute channels 
of distribution that will cater to the customer’s 
real needs. Houses in the future are going to 
represent a great engineering advance, especially 
in such items as insulation, air conditioning 
and suitability of design to use. These matters 
are best dealt with in unit sales. 


Finds Cash Basis Successful 


R. R. Rhodes, of the J. J. Rhodes Lumber Co., 
Council Grove, Kan., stated that his company 
had gone virtually to a cash basis and had 
found it successful. To do this the company 
had to make clear to the customers that cash 
did not mean payment in ten days or at the 
first of the month or on next pay day. Some 
concessions had to be made to large corpora- 
tions, subdivisions of the Government and the 
like whose routine includes the allowance of 
bills the first of the month. Aside from this 
there can be no deviation. The policy is some- 
what difficult on contracts, but the matter is 
usually managed by asking for a deposit of 25 
percent of the estimate. A thousand yards in 
the Northwest are operating on this basis. Mr. 
Rhodes thought that the policy is especially im- 
portant in present uncertain times. In reply to 
questions he said that he had reduced gross 
margins by about five percent and that his local 
competitor was also on a cash basis. 


Sidelines Have Their Places 


C. R. Black, of Corning, Ark., in speaking of 
sidelines stated that 35 years ago a lumberman 
carried lumber, doors, sash and shingles. He 
also did carpenter work, plowed gardens and 
acted as sexton of a church to eke out an in- 
come. He has given up these other occupations 
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in the interest of spreading employment and 
now tries to sell more goods. Sidelines are such 
articles as do not enter into construction or be- 
come part of the building itself. There might 
be some difference of opinion about plumbing 
and heating appliances. These things and 
others carried as sidelines have their places; 
depending upon local conditions. But some care 
needs to be exercised. Sidelines should not be 
handled as loss-leaders; and their quality should 
be as carefully considered as the quality of lum- 
ber; for poor quality sales create bad will. 


Displays Can Create Business 


H. A. Wimer, of Knobnoster, Mo., in dis- 
cussing the creation of sales referred to the at- 
tractive displays in food stores and stated that 
care and thought could bring the same attrac- 
tiveness into yard sales rooms. A dealer can 
create business by paint and millwork displays, 
information about concrete work, insulated 
barns, ventilation and the like. The back-to- 
the-farm movement is now strong and will in- 
volve the sale of buildings on the basis of sound 
advice and other assistance. It is a time to 
appeal to home sentiment. Lumberman too long 
have stood back and seen salesmen in other lines 
get more than their share of the public’s spend- 
ing money. 


Fred Wolff, Jamesport, Mo., stated that dealer 
ethics are not obsolete, even though they are 
suffering strain. The association helps maintain 
them. He suggested that co-operation with 
manufacturers might aid in restraining the price 
cutter. 

E. Johnston, traffic manager, described 
briefly the progress of legislative effort to regu- 
late trucking. A uniform trucking bill has been 
drawn and will be introduced into a number of 
legislatures. It will need Federal legislation to 
control the problem, but this is not likely to 
come until several States have acted. 

The remainder of the questions listed had to 
be deferred for lack of time. 

The necrology committee presented a memo- 
rial of deceased members. 

The resolutions committee expressed appre- 
ciation of speakers, the press, the convention 
committees, the exhibitors and others aiding in 
making the convention a success. It supported 
the present lien laws in preference to the model 
act now being introduced into State legisla- 
tures. It opposed rail surcharges and urged 
equality of public regulation for all transporta- 
tion. It urged upon Congress the reduction of 
expenditures and the balancing of the budget. 
And finally it expressed appreciation of the 
women’s auxiliary. 


Indiana Hardwood Men ‘Kidded’ 
on Wobbly Quotations 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—Business is on 
the up-grade, it was asserted generally by 
speakers at the thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held here today. 


Should Boost Use of Hardwoods 


One of the most interesting talks ever heard 
at an Indiana convention was given by Walter 
F. Shaw, of the American Forest Products In- 
dustries and the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. who illustrated new uses 
for wood. He told of ways hardwood men 
could stimulate the use of hardwoods, and 
pointed to an action of Secretary Beal of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, who, 
while on a trip to the Pacific coast, noticed 
the interior of the car in which he was rid- 
ing was finished in hardwood. He wrote a let- 
ter to the railroad and it received wide pub- 
licity. “All of us have chances like that,” he 
said, “but most of us won’t take the trouble.” 
He showed a jig saw puzzle with the picture 
of a modern home outlined. He said it could 
be sold to retail lumbermen for about 12 cents, 
and they could in turn distribute it to their 
trade. 

He told of a special 250-foot radio tower 
that is being built for WBAL at Baltimore, 
entirely of hardwood, with a special bolt and 
alligator fastener. It represents a saving of 
$1,635 under steel construction, a saving of 15 
percent in power, and requires no insulators— 
another expensive item. He showed beech and 
oak that had been treated so they could be bent 
in knots, making them suitable for bent wood 
furniture. A picture frame also had been bent, 
so only two joints were necessary. He showed 
a wooden shoe sole, with a leather hinge in the 
middle to give it flexibility. The sole is spe- 
cially adaptable to all workers in bottling, ice, 
chemical and other plants where liquids are 
spilt on the floor. He said there now were 50 
commercial uses for sawdust. 


Price-Cutting Story Points Moral 


Dr. A. F. Haake, director of the American 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, predicted 
better business. He complimented the hardwood 
men on curtailing their production, but poked 
fun at some of them for continuing a former 
policy of shaving their prices under list. “Just 


as an example,” he said, “we had a member of 
our organization who wanted some oak. Being 
naturally desirous of getting it as cheap as pos- 
sible, he put up an argument, with the result 
that he got a car for $5 a thousand under list 
price. What happened? This manufacturing 
The furniture man 


lumberman made no money. 
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became uneasy about the market and, instead 
of buying five cars as he originally had intended, 
he bought just one. On the other hand, an- 
other of our members wanted one car, and one 
was all he wanted. He tried the same tactics, 
but was told that the price quoted was the 
lowest that could be given, and indications were 
that prices would increase. Instead of buying 
only one car, he bought three. Does that point 
a moral to you?” 

John Thistlethwaite, president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, who was born 
in Sheridan, Ind., made a short talk, in which 
he pointed out the harm that was being done by 
the difference in money values of different coun- 
tries. The export business is 10 percent of the 
United States total, he said, and was being 
threatened. 
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New Officers Are Elected 


_ The nominating committee named the follow- 
ing nominees, who were elected to the respec- 
tive offices : 

President—T. R. Cauthers, Ashland, Kan. 


First vice president—Ed Shultz, Chickasha, 
Okla. 

Second vice president—J. A. Scroggs, Kan- 
sas City. 

Directors for Arkansas—Chas. R. Black, 
Corning; W. C. Chamberlin, Little Rock. 

Directors for Kansas—Chas. Clutter, 
Larned; T. F. Martin, Topeka; Frank Fitz- 
gerald, Waterville; J. P. Koelzer, Seneca. 

Directors for Missouri—E. A. Duensing, 
Jefferson City; Ollie Parker, Louisiana; T. ¢, 
Mann, St. Louis; L. T. Metz, Poplar Bluff; J, 
C. Harris, Ferguson. 

Directors for Oklahoma—Harper Baugh- 
man, Ponca City; H. B. Newman, Hominy; 


E. A. Foster, Oklahoma City; C. A. Talcott, 
Tulsa. 


The social program included many luncheons, 
card parties, fashion reviews and sight-seeing 
trips for the ladies. Thursday evening the high 
light of the entertainment program was the 
“Follies Chat Noir,” a night club show staged 
at Ararat Temple. 


CONSIDER PROMOTION AND 
EFFECTS OF CURRENCY DEPRE- 
CIATION ON FOREIGN MARKET 


L. S. Beal urged that there be no compromise 
by hardwood, men with substitutes for hard- 
woods. He asked the hardwood men to aid by 
every possible means the work being done by 
the American Forest Products Industries, ; 

E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, in a short talk 
told some experiences of mills that had gone 
wild last fall, and later found themselves far 
from shore. 


Officers and Directors Chosen 


The election resulted as follows: 


President—W. W. Knight, Indianapolis. 

First vice president—Dan H. Sanders, 
South Bend. 

Second vice president—Robert E. Hollo- 
well, Indianapolis. 


Secretary - treasurer 
Klee. 

Directors—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; D. 
H. Kramer, Richmond; Claude Wertz, Evans- 
ville; Fred Marsches, Columbia City; Roy 
Amos, Edinburg; Pervel Moore, Rushville; Roy 
Cook, Franklin; John Goodwin, Indianapolis; 
W. W. Fobes, Goshen; John S. Kitchen, Co- 
lumbus; Louis J. Eckstein, Jasper; Charles 
Collier, Kendallville; Clifford Spear, Bedford; 


(re - elected) —Fred 


Charles E. Neel, Union City; Bert Swain, 
Seymour; Charles H. Faucess, New Albany, 


and John I. Shafer, South Bend. Because of 
long and faithful service in the organization, 
Daniel Wertz, Evansville, and John A. Gra- 
ham, Franklin, were named honorary direc- 
tors. 


HAPPY NIGHTS 


From the National Dry Kiln Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., of which Ira A. Minnick is president, 
comes this little gem in the shape of a clipping 
irom a newspaper : 

A knock at the door. I went. A_ well 
dressed man handed me a card indicating 
that he was the purchasing agent from a 
mammoth Detroit automobile manufacturer. 
He stated briefly that engineering experts 
at the factory had hit upon a new use for 
the common wire coat-hanger, such as dry 
cleaners put out, and that he was paying 
10 cents apiece for all he could get. I sold 
all we had. With the proceeds I paid my 
life insurance premium, lodge dues, church 
pledge, and had $44.60 left to buy presents 
for the family. I then woke up. 
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est Coast Producers Show Courage 


Expect Better 1933 Sales, Stimulated by Lower Rates to Markets 
and Aided by Adequate Tariff, and With Adjusted Production and 
Stocks They Expect to Establish Sounder Merchandising Practices 


TacoMaA, WaSH., Jan. 28.—A few days ago 
President Hoover said to Col. W. B. Greeley, 
secretary-mnanager West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association: “Well, your lumbermen still have 
their trees.” “Yes,” said the Colonel, “and they 
still have their courage.” The big gathering 
of lumber manufacturers at the annual meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
held here yesterday and the reports and dis- 
cussions of progress and plans and work was 
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the best of evidence that this particular group 
of lumbermen has plenty of courage, and that 
they face the future with confidence. 

IX. W. Demarest, Tacoma, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding J. D. Tennant, Longview, who 
has headed the association for the last seven 
years; and who, in retiring from the presidency, 
leaves the association, from the standpoint of 
membership or relative representation in the 
industry, in the strongest position it has ever 
attained. In the words of Col. Greeley, the 
West Coast lumber industry is on much firmer 
ground than at any time during the last three 
years. The membership now represents 85.5 
percent of the production of the Douglas fir re- 
gion of Washington and Oregon. 

The excessive burden of the relatively high 
cost of transportation from producer to con- 
sumer was pointed out as a major problem of 
the entire lumber industry. The competition 
irom foreign producers in countries that have 
gone off the gold standard, thereby depreciating 
their currencies, was labeled as the most serious 
lactor affecting unemployment in the United 
States. This subject was comprehensively pre- 
sented by Worral Wilson, Seattle financier and 
member of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
committee that is backing the Hill bill in Con- 
gress, designed to correct the situation wherein 
American markets are being flooded with prod- 
ucts of these countries, by imposing a surtax to 
equalize exchange values. 

That the members were justly proud of the 
achievements of the association during the se- 
vere trials of the last few years was evidenced 
by pointed expressions of approval and appre- 
ciation given. Col. Greeley started the ball 
rolling when he congratulated the members on 
their grit and courage in carrying out the work 
of the association. Later, on motion by Maj. 


k. G. Griggs, Tacoma, a committee presented 
a resolution of thanks and appreciation to Col. 
Greeley for his efforts on behalf of the organ- 
ization. Retiring President J. D. Tennant was 
also the recipient of a like resolution, which 
will be engraved and presented to him. Mr. 
Tennant himself took occasion to give credit to 
the association staff for its loyal work and 
achievements. 

A yote on association plans for promoting a 
permanent tariff on lumber imports, together 
with the elevation of Mr. Demarest to the asso- 
ciation presidency may be taken as indicating 
that the organization will continue a strong 
policy in regard to tariff protection for lumber. 

In his opening remarks President Tennant 
called attention to plans stressed at former an- 
nual meetings. Four years ago trade exten- 
sion was stressed. These plans were scaled 
down from the necessity of a reduced budget 
but progress has been made. Three years ago 
the general theme was co-operation and, said 
Mr. Tennant, “Believe it or not, I think that 
suggestion has borne fruit.” He said: “Last 
year the subject was research. We have also 
made progress along that line.” 

Mr. Tennant then stated that the industry 
has done much toward modernizing its logging 
and manufacturing methods. However, he said, 
when it comes to marketing the product, little 
progress has been made. He asked the manu- 
facturers to direct their thinking toward mod- 
ernizing their marketing methods. In other 
things lumbermen have borrowed ideas from 
other industries, but in marketing the lumber- 
men have not been willing to take methods that 
have proved valuable in many businesses. 

The annual report of the association was pre- 
sented to the members in printed form. 


Surveying the Outlook for 1933 


“The Outlook for 1933” was the title of Col. 
Greeley’s report. He had just returned from 
Washington, D. C., where he went in the in- 
terest of the customs interpretation of the 
excise tax on imports of lumber less than one 
inch in thickness. Col. Greeley said in part: 

The first thing I want to touch upon is our 
favorable position in the old fight with the 
law of supply and demand. Only our most 
significant charts are displayed here. One 
is the relation of production and sales the 
last four years. The other is the trend in 
Coast mill stocks during the same period. 


Estimates for the entire industry for 1932 


show a cut of 2,975,000,000 feet and sales of 


3,330,000,000 feet. The sales exceed the cut 
by 355 million feet, or about 12 percent. 

Estimates of our total mill stocks on Jan. 
1, 1933, were 1,114 million feet. These showed 
a reduction of 34 percent below stocks on 
Jan. 1, 1931 and a reduction 22 percent below 
stocks on Jan. 1, 1932. Mill stocks on Jan. 1, 
1933, were about one-third of the volume of 
lumber sold during the preceding year. In 
supply and demand for lumber the West 
Coast industry is on much firmer ground than 
at any time during the last three years, 

That much can be credited against the 
losses and distress we have suffered. We 
should be on the bottom, or past the bottom, 
of the three-year decline in lumber prices. 
The ground has been cleared for an advance 
in lumber values; for reaffirmation and con- 
sistent adherence to the firm price plan in 
lumber merchandising. 

The year 1933 may not witness a material 
increase in lumber consumption but it should 
be a year of stabilization. To make it such 
will depend primarily upon the willingness of 
West Coast manufacturers to continue a 
prompt adjustment of their production to the 
correct market as reflected both in volume 
and in price. 

As part of stabilization it is my earnest 
hope that further co-operative effort may be 
given: (1) To the question of minimum 
wages. (2) To general adoption of the thirty 
or thirty-six hour week. Both as a means 
of gearing down our capacity to the probable 
lumber market for some time to come and 
as a practical way to distribute and share 
employment. 

There is no problem of greater importance 
to our industry than that of reducing the 
cost of moving its products to the consumer. 

Quoting from data submitted by Dr. Comp- 
ton to the I. C. C. in protest against the 
freight surcharge: 


1. The average freight paid railroads on 
log and lumber traffic in 1931 was 48 percent 
of the mill or camp value. This would have 
exceeded 55 percent in 1932 as an average, 
and a much higher percentage for West Coast 
products which bear by far the heaviest bur- 
den of long haul transportation. 

2. The average rail freight cost on lumber 
in 1931 was 29.4 percent of its price to the 
consumer, which is nearly double the relative 
cost on all forms of brick and tile, over three 
times the relative cost on iron and steel and 
over four times the relative cost on wall 
boards and pulp boards. Again the discrep- 
ancies would be much greater in the case of 
lumber marketed on long hauls from the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Here is one of the fundamental reasons 
for the decreased uses of lumber. The trans- 
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portation burden is a blight upon the lumber 
business of the West. 

The association has been working to bring 
about relief and the matter is now in the 
hands of railroad executives. We should make 
further development of this campaign our 
first job for 1933. 


Col. Greeley outlined the form of activities to 
be carried on in this effort to reduce the bur- 
den of excessive transportation costs. 

Col. Greeley advocated preparedness for ef- 
forts to maintain tariff protection on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Among other subjects Col. Greeley discussed 
debased currency legislation and market exten- 
sion, regulation of intercoastal lumber rates. 

In regard to market extension, he predicted 
that for the next several years the best oppor- 
tunities will be in the building of small homes 
and the second best will be in heavy timber 
construction. In this respect the association has 
recently developed new small house plans that 
make possible the building of homes of good 
quality for very modest sums. These plans 
were on exhibition in the meeting place and 
attracted much favorable comment. They will 
be available for distribution in the near future. 


Effects of Debased Currencies 


The members were very greatly interested in 
the address of Worral Wilson of Seattle. Mr. 
Wilson told them that the problem of debased 
foreign currencies is in addition to tariffs and 
completely overshadows tariffs. He told them 
of the efforts being put forth to obtain legisla- 
tion to remove this menace. He offered a mass 
of evidence as to the effects of the debased cur- 
rencies and the importance of the problem. 

H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation, briefly outlined the progress to date of 
freight rate adjustments that have been accom- 
plished by the traffic department during the 
last year. 


Developing New Uses for Lumber 


One very interesting feature of the program 
was a discussion of the work of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., by Geo. 
W. Trayer, senior engineer of the laboratory. 
He exhibited fixtures of various types that have 
been developed by European engineers in im- 
proving the value of the bolted joint in timber 
construction. The laboratory has made hun- 
dreds of tests of these fixtures and has found 
that their use is of great value in timber con- 
struction. 


Mr. Trayer pointed out that many years 
ago the laboratory, laboring under the im- 
pression that the timber resources of the 
country were being rapidly depleted, devoted 
a great deal of its efforts to elimination of 
waste. However, as the population grew the 
per capita consumption of lumber has de- 
creased and it is now evident that depletion 
of timber is not a grave problem. The labor- 
atory is now devoting its efforts toward new 
uses for lumber and new methods of using 
lumber. He said these studies are not made 
for the benefit of the lumbermen, but for the 
benefit of the people of the country through 
the lumbermen. Mr. Trayer announced that 
in a few weeks a bulletin of the laboratory 
will be off the press, giving the results of the 
tests in use of the metal fixtures in connection 
with bolted joints, and dependable figures for 
safe loads. 

In this connection he pointed out that last 
year a radio tower of wood construction, 460 
feet high, was erected in Germany. It was 
self-supporting, no guy wires being used. 
With present methods in use in this country 
an engineer would hesitate to erect such a 
tower 90 feet high without supports. 

He told of the tests and new methods of 
building up laminated timbers for posts and 
beams. He also demonstrated a European 
laminated arched truss. He described paint 
tests and tests being carried on for fireproof- 
ing lumber, and said that wood preservatives 
are receiving attention, as well as lumber 
seasoning by other methods than kiln drying. 
The laboratory is working on a handbook of 
wood construction for the use of engineers 
that will be comparable to publications now 
available for steel construction. 


It was voted by the association that it was 
the sense of the meeting that a strong effort 
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should be made to maintain a permanent pro- 
tective tariff on lumber, and that the board of 
trustees should make plans to carry on such 
an effort. 

Roy Sharp, former president of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, told of the local campaign 
of wood promotion being fostered by the clyb 
in western Washington communities. This work 
is particularly in connection with State, county 
and city construction work. 


Results of the Election 


The election of officers and trustees resulted 
as follows: 


President—E. W. Demarest, Tacoma, Wash, 

Vice president for Washington—F. R. Tit- 
comb, Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice president for Oregon—George B. Me. 
Leod, Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 

Secretary-Manager—W. B. Greeley, Seattle, 
Wash, 

Trustees—H. A. LaPlant, Lyman, Wash; 
H. W. Stuchell, Everett, Wash.; E. C. Stone, 
Seattle, Wash.; E. W. Demarest, Tacoma, 
Wash.; C. H. Kreinbaum, Shelton, Wash.; 
Albert Shafer, Montesano, Wash.; J. D. Ten- 
nant, Longview, Wash.y W. W. Clark, Linn- 
ton, Ore.; George Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; R. T. 
Moore, Bandon, Ore. 

Trustees at large—J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, 
Wash.; Charles Snellstrom, Eugene, Ore. 
Honorary trustee—Ralph Burnside, 

land, Ore. 


Port- 





Pine Men Hold Group 
Meeting 


NorFoLk, VA., Jan. 30.—Notwithstanding bad 
weather and unsatisfactory market conditions, 
there was a good attendance at a group meeting 
of North Carolina pine manufacturers, known 
as District No. 10 of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, held here last Friday. H.C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager, and A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager, of the Southern Pine Association 
were present, and were assisted in arranging for 
and conducting the meeting by G. Hume, 
manager of the North Carolina pine branch, 
and by Mr. O’Harrow, official inspector for this 
territory. 

After a complete outline of association activi- 
ties by Mr. Berckes, Mr. Hume presented sta- 
tistics compiled by his office, and stressed the 
importance of definite and complete information 
of thi$ kind. Association statistics showed that 
inventories on Jan. 1, 1933, were 1914 percent 
less than at the beginning of 1932, and Mr. 
Hume’s report covering 40 mills showed a de- 
crease of stock on hand on Jan. 1, 1933, of 22% 
percent. As there was no particular effort to 
curtail production until the middle of the year, 
an analysis of the figures shows that the bulk 
of this stock reduction occurred in the last half 
of 1932. 

A. G. T. Moore distributed copies of the peti- 
tion recently presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission jointly by four national farm 
organizations, the National Coal Association 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, asking for a general reduction of 
freight rates on basic commodities. He ex- 
plained what his department is doing in connec- 
tion with this and other rate matters, all of 
which are of tremendous importance to the 
southern pine manufacturers. 

In a general discussion of market conditions, 
prices etc., all were optimistic. It was thought 
that, as there is a scarcity of low grade lumber, 
any increase in demand will cause prices to ad- 
vance briskly. There is some surplus of the 
better grades, but a fair demand would rapidly 
deplete stocks. 

The Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 
N. C., and Lightsey Brothers, Miley, S. C., are 
new members added at this meeting. 

There was some discussion of inspection mat- 
ters, which were referred to the rules committee 
of the Southern Pine Association for such action 
as may seem necessary. 

The business session was followed by a lunch- 
eon, and an informal roundtable discussion. 
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Ontario Seeks Co-operation 


Satisfactory Understandings With Manufacturers Achieved Through 
Conferences, and New Branches Do Practical Work Among Members 


Toronto, OntT., Jan. 30.—The harder the 
going becomes in the retail lumber business 
the better seem to be the annual conventions 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ ‘Asso- 
ciation. The 16th annual convention has just 
been brought to a wonderfully successful con- 
clusion. The sessions were held at the Royal 
York Hotel, this city, on Jan. 25, 26 and 27. 

On the morning of Jan. 25 the directors held 
a session, while the balance of the dealers and 
their ladies attended to registration and met 
their old friends. An attractive lot of ex- 
hibits of lumber, shingles and other building 
materials, was on display, and the visiting 
dealers devoted much of their time the first 
morning to inspecting them. 

The first matter discussed by the directors, 
was the financial report which showed that the 
association had passed through the year 1932 
with only a slight draft upon its reserve, but 
with a substantial excess of expenditure over 
revenue. The directors considered the advis- 
ability of increasing the fees, also a proposal 








H. BOULTBEE, 
Toronto, Ont.; 


A. C. MANBERT, 
Toronto, Ont.; 


Secretary-Manager, _ Emphasized 
Told About Co-operation With 
Branches Manufacturer 


to continue with the former schedule of fees, 
and make a.further draft upon the reserve. It 
was the feeling of the directors that the sub- 
ject should be brought up at the general meet- 
ing, and if possible referred to the incoming 
board of directors, with a suggestion that every 
effort should be made to secure an increased 
membership on the existing schedule of fees, 
also that all possible economy should be exer- 
cised; and that the wisest way to meet the 
excess, if any, of expenditure over revenue dur- 
ing 1933, would be by falling back upon the 
reserve. 

A suggestion that important changes may be 
expected in connection with the Ontarjo Mora- 
torium Act, was discussed, and it was decided 
to ask the incoming directors to give the mat- 
ter careful attention. 


The Convention Opens 


The first general session of the convention 
opened at 2 p. m. on Jan. 25, when a welcome 
was extended by Alderman J. R. Beamish, 
chairman of the Property Committee of the city 
of Toronto. J. D. Branch, president, then de- 
livered his address. After referring to the dif- 
ficult conditions prevailing in the lumber busi- 
ness during the last year, Mr. Branch outlined 
the results of the questionnaire on association 








statistics sent out early in 1932. The figures 
when received and tabulated had demonstrated 
the fact that the members of the O. R. L. D. A. 
were the most important outlet possessed by 
the manufacturers of asphalt roofing, wall- 
boards, doors, cement etc. This information 
had led to conferences with the various groups 
of manufacturers concerned, and these confer- 
ences had produced very satisfactory results. 
In the course of a single year, great advance 
had been made along the line of mutual re- 
spect between the producers and the retailers. 
The number of disputes had been reduced and 
the outlook was for still greater reduction. 

Referring to the attitude of the lumber manu- 
facturers, Mr. Branch asked whether the great 
body of lumber manufacturers had failed the 
retailers in respect to the fair practices and 
ethics as fostered by the association. To this 
question he gave an emphatic reply in the nega- 
tive. He asked the retailers to form a mental 
picture of the state the industry would be in 
if the influence and prestige of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association were re- 
moved. It was no exaggeration to say that 
the problems of the dealers would be increased 
a hundredfold. 

In the year 1932, a year of business depres- 
sion unequalled in recent times, less than half 
a dozen serious complaints against manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, in relation to their 
trade practices, had been submitted to the as- 
sociation. Every responsible lumber manu- 
facturer and wholesaler was seeking how he 
could co-operate to greater extent. Every 
manufacturer of building material and allied 
products was constantly endeavoring to shape 
his policies to meet with our approval. “Our 
answer to this valuable co-operation was that, 
ever since the inception of the association, we 
have never asked a manufacturer to put into 
effect an unfair practice, either towards the 
general public, or towards the great industry of 
which we are an important part.” 


Secretary Presents Report 


The report of the Secretary-manager Horace 
30ultbee was next. He drew attention to the 
very difficult times experienced by the dealers 
and by the association during 1932. The work 
done by the association, however, had been of 
such extreme value, and the results had been 
so gratifying, that in future years, he believed, 
the results of 1932 would be seen to have been 
of outstanding importance. The prestige of the 
association and the respect with which it is con- 
sidered by the other organized branches of the 
lumber business had been greatly enhanced. 

The activities of the various important com- 
mittees of the association had been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the results achieved. Chief among 
the activities had been the conferences held with 
producers, for these conferences had unques- 
tionably set up a background and created an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and understand- 
ing that gave great promise for the future. In 
the place of misunderstanding and of waste- 
ful neglect of one another’s interests, so preva- 
lent in former years, there had been established 
a basis of good-will which might safely be 
considered as the setting up of permanent ma- 
chinery for the prevention of misunderstand- 
ing and for foreseeing and forestalling almost 
every type of difficulty that might be expected. 


"Farthest North" Association 


After outlining a number of the various of- 
fice activities of the association, the secretary- 
manager referred to the steadily increasing 
number of branches that have been organized, 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Ohioans Hold Business 


Revival Convention 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Feb. 
18 issue of the American LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. 





Co_umsvus, Outo, Feb. 1—The Ohio Associ- 
ation of Retail Lumber Dealers, with a record 
of more than half a century of constructive ef- 
fort, began today its Business Revival Conven- 
tion. The Deshler Wallick Hotel is an exposi- 
tion of building materials, and its lobbies and 
convention hall are populated with a large rep- 
resentation of Buckeye lumbermen. 

President Jud Yoho, of Youngstown, in open- 
ing the first formal session, made a brief and 
informal statement that the members have 
stood by the association well and that those 
districts and cities where local groups are ac- 
tive have weathered the depression with fewer 
casualties than non-active areas. He then in- 
troduced Secretary Findley M. Torrence. 

Mr. Torrence stated that on a comparative 
basis the association may be said to have gained 
ground during the year for while it has lost a 
few members and has somewhat less revenue, 
the dues are placed upon a pro-rata basis, and 
the association income in percentage is well 
above the percentage of total volume of retail 
business. In some places there has been an ac- 
tual increase in membership. The Secretary 
gave most of his attention to a discussion of the 
Ohio “one fair price plan,” a plan that is not 
price fixing in any legal sense. A dealer de- 
cides what his own price should be and takes 
necessary steps to let that price be known. He 
charges it to all comers. There is no collusion 
with other dealers; just a fair charging of the 
determined price to all customers. Together 
with this policy, which the secretary described 
in detail, the association is now working upon 
uniform credit terms. 

Addresses by Congressman-elect Warren J. 
Duffey, of Toledo, on national legislation ; Ralph 
M. Lucas, Columbus, association counsel, on 
State legislation; Robert H. Campbell, chair- 
man of the industrial insurance committee, on 
workmen’s compensation; L. P. Lewin, Cincin- 
nati, on the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and a debate on the unemployment 
insurance bill pending before the Ohio legisla- 
ture, completed the first day’s session. 





Canadian Lumbermen 


Hold Annual 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Feb. 
18 issue of the American LUMBERMAN.— 
Epitor. 





MONTREAL, Qvue., Jan. 31.—The twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association got under way in the Mount Royal 
Hotel this morning. A program of surpassing 
interest and value to the trade had been pre- 
pared by the indefatigable secretary-manager, 
R. L. Sargent, who also presented a report of 
the year’s activities. This afternoon was de- 
voted to group meetings. The white pine group 
met under the chairmanship of D. A. Gillies. 
S. J. Staniforth presided over the hardwood 
group; W. E. Golding, over the spruce group, 
with Colin Mackay as deputy chairman, and 
Ben F. Merwin over the jack pine group. The 
convention was opened by President J. S. Gil- 
lies, who extended a cordial welcome to the 
members and representatives of sister organiza- 
tions. 

The past year, he said, had not been all they 
could have hoped for; the going had been hard 
for all, but their business was concerned with 
making the next year better than the one just 
past. Judging by reports from other indus- 
tries the lumber trade was not alone in suffer- 
ing from present difficulties. Prices were out 
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of adjustment with costs, and revenue with 
debits, but they hoped some of the needed ad- 
justments had been made and that some recoy- 
ery is now due. 

The president referred to the work of the as- 
sociation’s committee at the Imperial Confer- 
ence. The eastern men got in touch with the 
British Columbia association, which sent a 
strong delegation to Ottawa, and whatever the 
result of the Conference might be in increasing 
trade within the Empire, one valuable. result 
was that east and west had a better understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and were more 
ready to work together in future. 

Reviewing the Russian lumber export to Great 
Britain, the president said: 

Force majeure and controlled trading are 
anathema to the great body of British trade 
and to Canadian trade also, as they are ac- 
customed to buying where the best value can 
be secured. Too much dependence should not 
be placed on the compulsory aspect of the 
agreement made at the Imperial Conference, 
but the aim of Canadian lumbermen should 
be to foster the British market by patient 
and steady education of the British buyers, as 
to what Canada can supply, and the educa- 
tion of our manufacturers as to what the 
United Kingdom wants, and by the reduction 
of all our costs, production, transportation 
and marketing, and of government charges 
and rail and ocean freights. 


Michigan Annual Is Well 
Attended 


Norte: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Feb. 
18 issue of the American LUMBERMAN.— 
Epiror. 








GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 1.—With taxa- 
tion relief and the home loan bank looming as 
centers of attention the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association began a three days meeting 
here today. Registration by the end of the first 
day had passed 300. Striking the key-note of 
the convention, Edward J. Weeks, Detroit, 
president of the association, in his annual report 
declared : 

The greatest obstacle to a revival of home 
building are the excessive and confiscatory 
taxes which have been assessed against real 
estate, especially homes. Today, in most 
places, it is cheaper to rent than to own; 
in fact, the annual tax bill levied against 
many home owners equals or exceeds a fair 
annual cash rental for the property. 

Men of the building industry in every com- 
munity are the victims of the exhorbitant tax 
situation. Drastic reduction of taxes is es- 
sential to building revival. It is my hope the 
association will do all in its power in the 
coming year to support any legislation that 
will relieve the tax burden; also that we 
will see the home loan bank act put on a 
functioning basis to loan money to relieve 
distressed property and stimulate develop- 
ment of new building. 

The convention is the first to be held in Grand 
Rapids’ new $1,500,000 civic auditorium dedi- 
cated Jan. 2. Exhibits are said to be the most 
diverse line ever shown at a State convention, 
38 firms showing products covering all articles 
sold by retailers. Chevrolet Motor. Car Co. 
and General Motors Truck Co. are reported by 
officials to be the first automobile companies to 
exhibit at a lumber convention in the State. 

A feature of the first session was a powerful 
address by A. J. Hager of Lansing, on “Prob- 
lems Confronting the Industry ;” H. L. Kenni- 
cott, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago, talked on safety in retail yards, illustrat- 
ing his talk with films. Other speakers included 
Jacques Willis and L. R. Putman of Chicago, 
and Harold T. Donaldson, president Indianapo- 
lis branch of the Home Loan Bank. P. A. Gor- 
don, of P. A. Gordon Lumber Co., Detroit, 
president of the Michigan Old Guard, was 
honored at a banquet tonight and was presented 
a memorial on completing fifty years in the 
trade today. He went on the road as a lumber 
salesman Feb. 1, 1883. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Feb. 7-9—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, lowa, 
Annual. 

Feb. 7-9—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


Feb. 7-9—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Western Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 9-10—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Sheraton Hotel, 
High Point, N. C. Annual, 


Feb. 14—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Eighteenth Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 14-15—Western Red Cedar Association, North- 
ern White Cedar Association, Consolidated, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. First An- 
nual. 


Feb. 15—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual, 


Feb, 15—Southern Pine Association, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans, La. Directors’ Meeting. 


Feb. 17-18—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 23-24—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 23-24—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
ne Robert BE. Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 
Annual, 


Feb. 23-24-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

March 8-9—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Corn Palace, Mitchell, S. D. Annual. 

March 11—Eastern Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, 
Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. Annual. 

March 16-17—Western Pine Association, Portland, 
Ore. Annual. 

April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. Annual. 

April 26-27—National-American Wholesale Lumber 


Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. Cc. Annual, 





Southwestern lowans to Meet 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, Jan. 30.—Arrange- 
ments are completed for the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Southwestern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be held at 
the Hotel Chieftain, this city, Feb. 7, 8 and 9. 
The program has been planned with a view to 
helping the dealer increase his business. Among 
the subjects of special interest to be discussed 
by competent speakers are “New Developments 





“Window Shows and 
Inside Displays” 


will be discussed at the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association conven- 
tion, Chicago, Feb. 7-9, by A. R. Clem, of 
J. H. Patterson Lumber Co., Freeport, Il. 
Examples of outstanding window and in- 


side displays are shown on front and 
page 24 of this issue. 





in the Shingle Industry”; “Can Cement Sales 
Be Created?” ; “Insulation, Its Use and How to 
Sell It”; “Operation of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank”; “The Farm Market”; “Can Lumber 
Meet the Demand for Low Cost Housing?” 
The annual banquet is to be held Thursday 
evening, Feb. 9, with special attractions pre- 
sented by the Sunset Club. 





Carolinians Announce Program 


Cuartotte, N. C., Jan. 31—The tenth an- 
nual convention of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Material Dealers’ Association 
will be held in High Point, N. C., Feb. 9-10. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Sheraton 
there. 

Frank L. Campbell, general sales manager 
Masonite Corporation, Chicago, will speak on 
“Working Together Works Wonders in Mer- 
chandising”; Julian Price, president Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Co., and of the Home 
Loan Bank District No. 4, Greensboro, N. C., 
on “The Home Loan Bank and Its Bearing on 
the Lumber and Construction Business”; R. H. 
Angell, president Shenandoah Life Insurance 
Co., and president Central Manufacturing Co., 
banker and lumberman, Roanoke, Va., on “Mer- 
chandising Lumber in a New Era”; E. G. West, 
president West Bros. Co., Greensboro, on “As- 
sociation Work and What It Means to the Re- 
tailer”; Jake R. Oettinger, Oettinger Lumber 


Co., Greensboro, on “A Campaign of Modern- 
izing”; F. M. Elvidge, assistant general credit 
manager Johns-Manville Corporation, on “The 
J-M Non-Recourse Finance Plan’; W. E. 
Difford, president W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., 
Louisville, Ky., on “The Dealer’s Best Invest- 
ment.” There also will be discussions on credit 
and credit investigations led by E. R. Lyon, 
High Point, and J. C. Kendall, Florence, S. C. 





Mississippians’ Annual Nears 


Jackson, Miss., Jan. 30.—A large attendance 
of dealers and their wives is expected at the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, to be held at the 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, tere, Feb. 23 and 24, 
according to announcement by Secretary J. A. 
Minnich. Among the nationally known speak- 
ers will be C. C. Sheppard, president Southern 
Pine Association; W. H. Scales, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; J. O. Crosby, 
lumber manufacturer, of Picayune, Miss., and 
Arthur A. Hood, of Chicago, of the National 
Homes Finance Corporation. 





National-American Dates Annual 


New York, Jan. 30.—The National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association will hold its 
annual convention in the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., April 26-27. Commenting 
upon the program, Secretary W. W. Schupner 
said: “There are many problems both within 
and without our branch of the industry, and 
wholesalers are looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging ideas and planning for 
distribution policies in the future.” 





Wisconsin Convention High-Lights 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 31.—Some “high- 
lights” of the forty-third annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
to be held in the Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 
14, 15 and 16, are “flashed” by Secretary Don 
S. Montgomery, as follows: 

Informative addresses, by competent speakers, 
on: “Exposing Lumber to Sales”; “Home Fi- 
nancing”; “Modernistic Architecture, a Menace 
to the Lumber Dealers”; “The Evils of Truck- 
ing”; “Competition in Business”; “Let’s Face 
the Facts in ’33.” 

There also will be a joint conference with 
the Forest Products Laboratory and agricul- 
tural engineering department of the University 
of Wisconsin on “Farm Building Construction, 
Design and Proper Use of Lumber,” and last 
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On Its 
Merit 


buy and sell Wier 
Longleaf Yellow 





Pine—on account 
of its tough fiber, 
strength and known 
durability. 
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WIER LONGLEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 
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West Virginia Hardwood 























— CASING, 
Tie BASE AND 
Copaain, Genseoeees MOULDINGS 
2 Me Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
. . IDAH 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine. 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 














GOLDSBORO 


N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,” by rail 
and water, will keep you 
supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK 
SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
le Washington, D. C. 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 














An ounce of maintenance is worth 
a pound of replacement 
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THE BLACK GOLD COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Sold Through Distributors 











Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.”” 

It is the ev 
ences of the lum n, told 
with a smile. Every lum 
man owes it to hi 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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but not least, the famous Dumb-Bell session 
which has become an eagerly anticipated annual 
feature. 

By way of entertainment there will be a Hoo- 
Hoo dinner, cabaret and concatenation, a St. 
Valentine costume dance, and a regular dinner 


dance. 
—_—_—_—_ 


Will Organize Building Councils 


Ortanno, Fra., Jan. 30.—Beginning this 
week, President Rush Todd and Secretary 
Frank Williams, of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association, will tour the State for 
the establishment of building councils, as au- 
thorized at the State convention at Jackson- 
ville, in November. This movement has at- 
tracted wide attention among leaders of every 
department of business, and is regarded as the 
most constructive piece of work the associa- 
tion has undertaken in several years. The as- 
sociation plans that these councils shall be made 
up of representatives of every line connected 
in any way with building, and become an im- 
portant factor in developing business for trades 
interested. It is expected that such councils 
will have a power that individuals can not 
exert, and be able to influence work for local 
mechanics, and materials from local houses, on 


all contracts. 
-_ CC 


"Trade Revival” Is Keynote 


Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 31.—The keynote of 
the “Trade Revival” convention of the Iowa 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association to 
be held in the Shrine Temple, this city, Feb. 7, 
8 and 9, is to be “Profitable Business,” accord- 
ing to Secretary Charles D. Marckres, who 
urges all Iowa dealers to attend. The “key- 
noter” will be George C. Hubbs, merchandising 
expert of Chicago, who will tell how a revival 
of profitable business may be had. He will 
speak on the subject “Where Selling Starts,” 
and also will make a second address on “Cre- 
ative Selling.” A number of other strong 
speakers scheduled for discussion of live trade 
topics include John Carmody, secretary Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Omaha, who will tell how 
that institution can help finance farm building; 
and Robert J. Richardson, executive vice presi- 
dent Federal Home Loan Bank of Des Moines, 
whose topic will be, “Now is the Time for the 
Farmer to Build.” Perhaps most eagerly an- 
ticipated of all are the two “Dumb-Bell” ses- 
sions under the leadership of Benjamin F. 
Springer, well known retailer of Milwaukee. 
These sessions will afford a happy combination 
of business and entertainment. 





Selective Logging Conferences 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 28.—A series of con- 
ferences on selective logging is being held by 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, in order to present to the logging indus- 
try in informal, roundtable fashion the results 
of its studies of logging costs and the conclu- 
sions resulting therefrom. These studies point 
toward possibilities for increased profits to the 
industry, and sounder continuous forest man- 
agement through using mobile, elastic logging 
equipment and cutting according to economic 
selection, either by areas or individual trees. 
The purpose of these meetings is to give the 
industry information as to the availability of 
this valuable series of logging cost data, in 
advance of the publication of the formal reports, 
the first of which will probably be issued in a 
few months. 


Florida Dealers be District Meet 


LAKELAND, FLaA., Jan. 30.—Quite a delegation 
of the associate member class showed up at the 
district meeting of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association here last Thursday night. Bob 
Bechtelheimer, district director, presided, with 
the session at the Wilmary Hotel, of which past 
president “Bill” Sneed, of the State association, 
is now the host. 

Frank Williams, secretary of the State asso- 
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ciation, reported that he had sent out cards 
showing the names of associate members listed 
under headings of their lines and it was hoped 
that in every case possible these would be 
favored by the dealers. He also said that he 
was well on his way to organizing building 
councils in all the towns of the State. 

Chas. P. Marshall, representing one of the 
larger paint organizations, urged the dealers to 
find out what the women liked in paint, it being 
known that they are doing a lot of painting and 
are using much five-and-ten brands because they 
are easy to be had. He told of a window put 
in by a dealer on the East coast that showed 
the uses of paints that got a big lot of business, 
Particularly he built up a nice profit on quick 
drying enamel. 

H. H. Brenner, of the State association legis- 
lative committee, reported that progress was 
being made on a general program to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature. 





Walnut Producers to Continue 


Promotional Efforts 


It was decided that there would be no let-up 
in the promotional efforts of the American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, at its six- 
teenth annual meeting in Chicago on Jan. 19, 
held at the association’s headquarters. The 
value of its advertising has been proved by the 
inquiries received. The manufacturers feel that 
there need be no great concern over the future 
market for such quality woods as walnut, pro- 
vided its story is told properly, and they be- 
lieve that in 1933 this wood will hold its own. 
Arrangements for certifying veneer, which were 
perfected during 1932, represent, in the opinion 
of producers and users, a great forward step. 
The meeting was presided over by retiring 
President Chester B. Stem, of the Pickrel Wal- 
nut Co., St. Louis, Mo. The annual election 
resulted as follows: 


President—Roy Amos, Amos-Thompson Cor- 
poration, Edinburg, Ind. 


Vice president—Frank J. Purcell, Frank 
Purcell Walnut Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Treasurer—S. C. Brown, Dayton Veneer Co., 
Dayten, Ohio. 


Secretary—Burdett Green, Chicago. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AmeRIcAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 1.—The 178 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 28 reported: 
Production —_ 97,934,000 
Shipments 104,446,000 7% over production 
Orders 113,628,000 16% over production 

A group of 252 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity.256,111,000 
Average weekly cut for 4 weeks: 





ER re Tee Pere ee ees ee 61,086,000 

eer a errs 52,111,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Mbt wtarettarccneade sees re emne 54,959,000 


A group of 178 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 28 was 97,934,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ES 22,822,000 26,036,000 47,979,000 

Domestic 

cargo.... 52,152,000 54,316,000 94,704,000 
Export ... 22,604,000 26,408,000 92,861,000 
Local ..... 6,868,000 6,868,000 .......- 
104,446,000 113,628,000 235,544,000 


A group of 172 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 
follows : 

Average for two 


weeks ended 


Average for 4 weeks 
Jan. 28, 1933 933 1932 


Production 48,306,000 45,824,000 54,408,000 
Shipments 51,522,000 46,275,000 63,962,000 
Orders 55,732,000 49,958,000 65,346,000 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 30.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Jan. 21, 1933, and for 
three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of iden- 
tical mills for the corresponding periods of 1932: 


Two WEEKS 
Softwoods: | : 

Southern Pine Association............ssse0. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Association .........seeeeeees 
Northern Pine Manufacturers................ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Waleed GOTEWOOES 6.066.0 vet cevcessccseoseeve 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


tee DOES ook 606s cscsendsencseeneve 
i CO aaa bs che eaewab ens bak ea eeehae 
THREE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association........-+ee+eeeees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
ee ee Oe reer ree 
Northern Pine Manufacturers........++-+ee0- ° 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


i PE vcisnedibwndeerennen whee ee 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


ei DE gs cans edendcneseerieaweese 
I WED. ba-beken seed seeesasens0eebnnee 


Average No. 
of Mills 
106 





Production Percent 
3 of 193 


1933 
41,650,000 
95,496,000 
23,774,000 


507,000 


161,427,000 


14,480,000 
525,000 


005,000 
4 


1 
76,432,000 


5, 
176, 
59,420,000 
135,313,000 
32,549,000 


785,000 


228,067,000 


19,542,000 
,000 


20,288,000 


248,355,000 


112 
86 
104 
47 


94 


82 
25 


76 
92 


110 
84 
91 
53 


90 


q7 
27 
72 
89 


Shipments 
1933 


40,030,000 
97,920,000 
36,248,000 
2,017,000 
804,000 


177,019,000 


21,402,000 
1,687,000 


23,089,000 


200,108,000 


55,550,000 
133,832,000 
51,300,000 
2,940,000 
1,166,000 


244,788,000 


31,790,000 
2,465,000 


34,255,000 


279,043,000 


Percent 


of 1932 
95 
77 
57 


60 
48 


74 


73 
56 
72 
74 


74 
52 


72 
70 


48,203,000 
103,947,000 
38,265,000 
2,145,000 
929,000 


193,489,000 


18,860,000 
1,506,000 


20,366,000 


213,855,000 


1,307,000 


266,490,000 


25,609,000 
2,601,000 


28,210,000 


294,700,000 


Percent 
1932 
104 

79 
61 


2! BS 


SlS888S8 AB FE 


28188 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 1.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 28: 
Average number of mills reporting, 111: 


Total production for two weeks.. 21,217,000 
ES rer rire 36,765,000 
Deere SORGTTEE 6 kc ccs cits aisswces 37,284,000 
Report of average of 110 mills: 

Average weekly capacity......... 130,718,500 
Actual production, weekly average 10,858,500 


Weekly averages of identical mills, average 
number, 109: 

c—Two weeks ended——, 

Jan. 28,1933 Jan. 30, 1932 


Production 10,858,500 11,518,000 
BRIPIRORES ..cccces 18,671,500 33,292,000 
Orders received..... 18,918,000 32,182,000 
Identical mills reporting, average number 110: 
Production, weekly average, for 3 
PPSTIOUE POIs 65k 06 0:06eenedees 31,034,000 
On Jan. 28, On Jan. 30, 
1933 1932 
Unfilled orders (107 
DEY o cxwareswaie 96,766,000 160,743,000 





New Ships Use Fir Decking 


Tacoma, Wasu., Jan. 28—Decks of four 
new Grace line ships, operating between Pacific 
and Atlantic coast ports via the Panama canal, 
were manufactured in Tacoma. The decking, 
of Douglas fir, was especially prepared at the 
Clear Fir Lumber Co.’s Day Island plant. More 
than 300,000 feet of 3x5 vertical grain decking, 
planed and kiln-dried to a 10 percent moisture 
content, was used by the Federal Shipbuilding 
Co., Kearney, N. J., for these ships. 

While most decking for export is shipped 

rough and green, this shipment was all ready 
lor use, even to the caulking seams that were 
put in at the Tacoma plant. 
_ Decking of most ships now being built is of 
fr, according to officials of the Clear Fir Lum- 
ber Co. Such ships as the Bremen and Europa 
of the North German Lloyd Co. have consider- 
able fir decking, although promenade and spe- 
cial decks sometimes are constructed of teak 
wood. The Tacoma company ships fir decking 
to Ireland, Italy, Germany, Holland, Great 
Britain and other countries where shipbuilding 
1S a major industry. 








CANADA’S EXPORTS of planks and 
boards in 1932 amounted to 674,167,000 feet, 
valued at $12,597,666; compared with 937,733,- 
000 feet, valued at $20,116,020, in 1931. 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Association— 


Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


ee 


ee ee ee ee 


Gross 
Stocks 
544,646,000 


1,017,444,000 
1,223,596,000 


177,325,000 
883,688,000 


Unfilled 
Orders 


58,581,000 1 
204,066,000 20 
86,928 7 


6,822,00 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Jan. 21, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


No. of 


Mills 
10 


Orders of 
Stocks— 
ie ~ to 


0 4 


86.321.000 10 





follows: 


Totals 


turers’ 


Totals 


mills included) 


turers’ Association 


Association 


Softwoods 


Southern Pine Association (North Carolina Jan. 21 
a he ann eer Jan. 28 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Western Pine Association (Inland Empire 
and California mills) 


Northern Pine Manufacturers 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
ES ee ar eee Jan. 28 


FT ee Pe en Te Jan. 21 
Hardwoods 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- : L 
eooecesoceeseseeseense ee an. « 


Pe 


Week 
ended 


iad exact Jan. 21 


Jan. 28 
Jan. 21 


a ae mae ewan bale e wae Jan. 28 
saci w Jan. 21 


Jan. 28 
Jan, 21 


Jan. 28 


eT Jan. 21 


Jan. 28 
Jan. 21 
28 


Jan. 21 
Jan. 28 


Bookings Gain to 26 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 2.—Six associations for the two weeks ended Jan. 28 reported as 








No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
106 20,495,000 21,523,000 23,755,000 
100 18,946,000 21,413,000 24,372,000 
178 49,361,000 52,385,000 54,018,000 
178  487573,000 521061,000 59,610,000 
106 11,178,000 18,054,000 17,569,000 
107 10,338,000 17,011,000 18,392,000 
See 1,001,000 1,040,000 
Bis ee 762,000 730,000 
14 210,000 271,000 313,000 
15 187,000 404,000 277,000 
411 81,244,000 93,234,000 96,695,000 
407  78'044,000 91,651,000 103,381,000 
310 9,012,000 13,122,000 13,166,000 
300 9,485,000 13,040,000 127343,000 
14 221,000 583,000 567,000 
15 278/000 735,000 367,000 
324 9,233,000 13,705,000 13,733,000 
315  9°763'000 13,775,000 12°710,000 
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PINE-HARDWOODS-OAK FLOORING 


LONGLEAF PINE LUMBER AND DIMENSION 


SHORTLEAF PINE FINISH, TRIM, MOULDINGS 
SHED AND YARD STOCK ITEMS 
OAK AND GUM TRIM AND MOULDINGS 
RED AND WHITE OAK FLOORING, PLAIN OR QUARTERED 
WHITE AND RED OAK, BLACK GUM, TUPELO, RED GUM, 
CYPRESS, ELM, BEECH, HICKORY AIR AND KILN DRIED 
RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL TIMBER A SPECIALTY 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, ROCHELLE, LOUISIANA 


MIXED 
CARS 
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AND BIRCH 
LOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


SJIWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MAN YVrFAo TYRE RS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


Puamona perce 
F 













We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


Members We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Flooring Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Amcisl08 


"Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 

GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 

Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 


Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 


17 17 


Chicago 





























VON PLATEN-FOX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


17 17 


Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by ‘um- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Iil. 
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In the Ground 


If I should ever want to bore 

A shaft for two or three or four 
Or six or seven thousand feet 
Down in the earth, I have a neat 
Idea just the man to get 

To do it, even deeper yet. 

He’d be the very man, I know— 
The man who runs the radio. 


I’ve heard a dozen times a day 

R. Kipling’s “Road to Mandalay,” 
And one can tire of things like these; 
Yes, even of Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees.” 
And if we tire of things we love, 
How soon we can grow weary of 

Our Tinpan Alley’s slime and slush 
And other ungrammatic mush. 


There may be many engineers 

Who sink such shafts for miles and years, 
And yet the man beyond compare 

Is one who sings things on the air. 

I'll hire some singer that 1 know 

Who warbles on the radio, 

And know the champion I’ve found 

Of those who run things in the ground. 


Between Trains 


New Or.eans, La.—In order, as they said, 
to start the new year off right (which proves 
again that right and wrong are all a matter 
of opinion), we fed and watered with the 
N’awlins Association of Commerce today. It 
was this department’s fourth appearance before 
this particular organization, showing that in one 
particular it is not at all particular. 

You get to know people year after year like 
that, and they ought to get to know you, and 
be forewarned, as it were. But here they were, 
forgetting and forgiving, which is the proper 
spirit in these days, when many people believe 
our economic troubles would be over if we 
would just forgive and forget. That is, for- 
give our war debts and forget our farm mort- 
gages. 

It’s a funny thing, but that is just what we 
would like to do, if we could. There isn’t a 
man who holds a mortgage, from your Uncle 
Samuel down, who wouldn’t like to be shet of 
the thing. But he is afraid if he forgot and 
forgave, that the fellow he owes, as the fox re- 
marked in the fable, might forget what day this 
is. 
The hardest thing for an American to under- 
stand is that it is so hard for a European to 
understand that Uncle Sam didn’t print this 
money he loaned Europe, or just reach down 
into his pocket and get it, but he had to borrow 
it in order to lend it. If Uncle Sam could be 
perfectly sure, if he canceled the war debts, that 
all those who own Liberty bonds, here and 
abroad, would just tear up the paper and say, 
“That’s O. K. with me,” then that would be 
O. K. with him. But he has an uneasy sus- 
picion that these people who own these bonds 
that were issued to get this money to loan to 
Europe, when it wanted money for guns with 
which to shoot down its houses, and then money 
with which to rebuild them—as we say, if he 
didn’t think these people who own these bonds 
at home and abroad wouldn’t someday want 
their money, then cancellation would be as easy 
as falling off a log; (which phrase is one of the 
lumber industry’s many contributions to the 
literature and language of the world). 

England, which country, by the way, pays 
its way, has at times owned hundreds of mil- 
lions of Libertys, which it bought in the open 
market at a discount to use in making payment 
on its debts at par. This was perfectly legiti- 
mate, and above criticism. But, it so happens 
if we had cancelled the war debts just then, as 


was being suggested, we would have been in the 
odd and interesting situation of cancelling the 
debt and then paying England the money we 
loaned her. 

It just goes to show you that the war debt 
isn’t anything that can be settled and decided 
by a few fellows talking together about it jn 
a smoking-car, or by a few ladies listening to 
a long-haired professor whose acquaintance with 
things financial is entirely in the abstract. It 
also goes to prove that Mr. Roosevelt has ahead 
of him a lot of problems that require the eco- 
nomic genius of a Hamilton, the firmness of a 
Bismarck, and the statesmanship of a Glad- 
stone, and, even with those, constitute a hard 
job. 

Well, it was nice to be here among old friends, 
Some of these fellows have grown gray since 
we first knew them, and we have known them 
at that only two or three years. The lumber 
industry was represented on this occasion by 
King Bridges, the well known lumber sales 
manager, who journeyed down from Hammond, 
which, as you know, is up the Illinois Central 
a piece. Asked how the lumber business was 
(not is, but was), he said so-so, which is re- 
markably good in these times. 

You may remember, but more likely may not, 
that the last time we were down here at the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, we 
commented on the fact that the depression had 
apparently not been heard of much in New 
Orleans. Since then rumors of it have reached 
this fair city; in fact New Orleans has faced 
all the problems of unemployment and other 
things that other cities have experienced. But 
there has not been a bank failure, and now New 
Orleans finds herself well past the worst, and 
ready to go on and up as soon as some other 
parts of the country get back their courage 
and begin to spend money in order to make it. 


At the Commencement 


Mrs. BrowN—So your Johnny is up there in 
the graduating class! Which end is he sit- 
ting on? 

Mrs. GreEN—Well, Johnny ain’t no head bal- 
ancer. 


Horse Sense 


The young horse does the prancing, but 
The old horse travels in the rut 

And comes home dry. The colt comes home 
All wet with sweat and flecked with foam. 


The youngster’s harness jingles more, 
But slipping collars start the sore; 
And ev’ry smith will tell you, too, 
Which horse is first to cast a shoe. 


The steady pace of steady work 

Pulls more than does the sudden jerk, 
And always has the lighter load 
Because the wagon keeps the road. 


And, as with horses, so with men: 
Both kinds I’ve noticed now and then, 
The ones who hurried to get rich 

The ones who landed in the ditch. 


We have a heavy load right now, 

Or else a harder field to plow, 
Perhaps a higher hill to climb 

And which will make the better time? 


The fellow who will settle down 

Upon the long, long pull to town 
Will reach it sooner than the one 
Who tries to make it on the run. 


The colt may kick and prance around 
And sideways cover lots of ground, 

But when I have a load to lug 

Like this one now, I'll take the plug. 
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Southwest Club Reports Declin- 
ing Hardwood Stocks 


Pine Burr, Ark., Jan. 30.—Having missed 
the meeting in December (the first regular 
monthly meeting that has been deferred since 
the organization of the club more than nine years 
ago), the West Side Hardwood Club met 
here on Jan. 20, with President E. E. Fohrell 
in the chair. Statistics compiled by Sec- 
retary O. S. Robinson for fifteen mills report- 
ing showed 1,150,000 feet of green flooring oak 
in stock, and 755,000 feet of dry stock, with no 
orders on hand for flooring oak. Total of green 
and dry stock on hand was 35,000,000 feet. For 
woods other than oak, total unfilled orders 
amounted to 1,450,000 feet. There was on hand 
1,500,000 feet of logs, of which 1,000,000 feet 
was at one mill. Only four of the fifteen mills 
had been in operation during the last 60 days, 
and this on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Secretary Robinson’s figures showed: stocks of 
sap gum at the fifteen mills as follows: 4/4 
FAS, 298,000 feet; No. 1 common, 375,000 feet; 
No. 2 common, 420,000 feet; 8/4 FAS, quar- 
tered, 30,000 feet; No. 1 common, 35,000 feet. 
All of this is dry stock, some of it quite old. 
Sixty days ago, one mill alone had a million feet 
of No. 2 common, and a like amount of FAS. 
The price of 4/4 No. 1 common plain sap gum 
has held up well, that item selling on the basis 
of about $16.50 f. o. b. cars Camden, and about 
a dollar more f. o. b. cars Pine Bluff. Very 
little gum is being produced. 

A motion was adopted that the West Side 
Hardwood Club go on record as heartily endors- 
ing the effort of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association to have freight rates on lumber re- 
duced, and the secretary was instructed to write 
each of the executive heads of the various rail- 
road lines involved to that effect. 

W. A. Quantz and. W. H. Perry, of the 
Owosso Manufacturing Co., Benton, Ark., were 
guests of the club at this meeting. : 

The next meeting will be held in Pine Bluff 


on Thursday, Feb. 16. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 


Print Directories on Wood 


TENINO, WASH., Jan. 28.—Another use for 
wood has just been discovered by residents of 
this city and of Bucoda, adjacent mill town. 
The 1933 telephone directory for these commu- 
nities, just issued, is a wooden one. It is printed 
on slicewood, similar to that used for the 
wooden money that Tenino inaugurated. On 
one side of the thin plank is the complete tele- 
phone directory of Tenino and Bucoda. On the 
reverse side is a calendar. 





Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association 
(Continued from Page 39) 


and the practical nature of the work that is 
carried on by these branches. The latest 
achievement had been the orgariization, on Dec. 
21, at Timmins, Ont., of the “farthest north” 
retail lumber dealers’ association on the Amer- 
ican continent. Timmins is 500 miles straight 
north from Toronto, only 200 miles by rail 
south of James Bay. 

The balance of the afternoon was devoted to 
reports from the various standing committees, 
several of which were of great interest and 
importance, particularly those relating to as- 
phalt roofing, wallboards and allied products, 
cement and doors. These all told of confer- 
ences held with the manufacturers of these 
various lines which had produced a better un- 
derstanding between the producers and the deal- 


ers, 
Election of Officers 


President—D. H. Andress, Sudbury. 

Vice president—C. P. Mahoney, Ottawa. 

Immediate Past President—J. D. Branch, 
Walkerville. 

Directors—Honorary Directors: D. Kemp 
Edwards, Ottawa: R. M. Richardson, 
Gananoque; R. P. White, Belleville; J. A. 
Laberge, Sudbury; R. Comrie, Scarboro Junc- 
tion; A. W. Bowden, Toronto; C. F. Doty, 
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Oakville; H. A. McCauley, Flesherton; C. F. 
Richards, London, 

An interesting feature of the meeting was an 
address by A. C. Manbert, Toronto, represent- 
ing the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
who headed a delegation of about a dozen 
manufacturers and wholesalers, appointed by 
the C. L. A., to attend and take part in the 
convention. Mr. Manbert delivered an excel- 
lent address upon the necessity for co-operation 
between producers, wholesalers and retailers, 
and made many complimentary remarks in re- 
gard to the progress made between the vari- 
ous associations along the line of developing 
good will and co-operation. 

The entertainment features of the convention 
included a complimentary luncheon and theater 
party for the visiting ladies; a reception and 
card party, followed by dancing in the main 
dining room, on the first night, and a dinner 
dance on the second night. 
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Architects Are Told About 


"Enterlock"’ 


LonGviEw, WASH., Jan. 28.—L. L. Chipman, 
head of the export department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and George McPherson, Longview 
architect, were in Portland, Ore., this week ex- 
plaining the new enterlocking fabrication proc- 
ess of manufacturing lumber before the Oregon 
building congress of architects, builders and 
engineers. Lumber, produced under this proc- 
ess, is manufactured by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. They took with them model houses show- 
ing how the lumber is used. 

Ir IS REPORTED that old box cars are being 
sold to farmers in the middle West for $10 each. 
They are said to be used for storing corn, while 
in other instances the wood is used for repairs 
for barns and other buildings. 











Three-Point Protection! 


The wise buyer of insurance always seeks three-point protection—pro- 
tection against FIRE, against LOSS, and against COST. Perhaps the 
vitally important consideration of cost is uppermost in 1933. It’s only 
good business to seek every possible economy, without sacrificing the 
fundamental purpose of sound and ample protection against fire and 


serious loss therefrom. 


Under our policies, we protect against unnecessary cost by economical 
management and careful inspection and selection of risks, earning sub- 
stantial dividends for policy-holders. We protect against fire by expert 
fire prevention service. We protect against loss by fair adjustment and 


prompt payment of claims. 


Write any of our companies for full information about our policies, 


fire prevention service, 


our 


and 


our cost-reducing dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 








Hy y The Lumber Mutual Fire 
Wye » ance Co., of Boston, Mass. 


of Mansfield, Ohio. 


ie Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
j Fire 
phia, Pa. 


—_ 


WITH THAT 


Insur- 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 


Mutual 
Insurance Co., of Philadel- 


MUTUAL 


Central Manufacturers Mutual in- 
surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohic. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. : 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 4% 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, tnd. 
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Identify the 
Genuine by 
This Card! 


Imitated But 
Not Duplicated 


WHEN you stock and sell U.S. Poultry 
Fence, you KNOW you are offering 
your trade the finest poultry netting made. 
For, in design and manufacture, this mod- 
ern straight-line netting never has been 
duplicated. 


First Choice Everywhere ....- 

Its straight, parallel line wires, its tightly 
wrapped hinge-joints, its uniform spaced 
meshes, its smooth, even tension, place 
genuine U. S. Poultry Fence years ahead 
of imitations and make it first choice 
of discerning buyers everywhere. 

Made in America.... 

U. S. Poultry Fence is made in America 
by American workmen. It is distributed 
only through the regular wholesale and 
retail channels and costs no more than 
ordinary netting. 

Standardize for Profit... .: 

This year—standardize on original 
U. S. Poultry Fence! It will boost sales, 
discourage price competition, build per- 
manent and profitable repeat business. 


Ask us for the name of your nearest U. S. 
Poultry Fence Jobber! 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Munele, Indiana 





Makers also of 
IMPERIAL Farm, Poul- 
try and Lawn Fence, 
Trellis, Flower Border 
Steel Posts, Gates 


U.S. Poultry Fence 
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New Mexico Plant Busy on 
Boxes; Welds Its Saws 


BERNALILLO, N. M., Jan. 30.—The New Mex- 
ico Lumber & Timber Co. recently put on a 
night shift in its planing mill and box factory, 
to fill promptly current orders for box shook, 
among them a large order of orange boxes from 
California. The sawmill, which shut down Jan. 
11 for lack of logs, will resume this week. 
The two 96-inch McLean pattern inserted tooth 
saws, used alternately for cutting tree lengths 
into log lengths on the deck, are among the 
largest made, not more than a score of this size 
being in use, it is said. J. W. Causey, former 
representative of E. C. Atkins & Co., has in- 
troduced in the Breece and New Mexico Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. mills the welding of saws 
with acetylene gas, which has the advantage 
over brazing of providing a stronger union, 
permitting the insertion of a small piece, in- 
cluding teeth, and of welding cracks without 
affecting the length of a saw. 






Small Mill Kiln Dries Entire Cut: 
Needs No Yard 


Costs are kept at the minimum by the small 
lumber mill shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It has no heavy carrying charges on 
yard stock, through tied-up capital or heavy 
insurance charges, for it has no yard in which 
to stack its cut to air-dry. Its production is 
regulated and kept in line with sales, so that 
it operates efficiently on a moderate investment 
with a minimum of overhead, thus meeting 
present-day conditions. 

This plant of the Blitch Lumber Co., at 





This small Georgia plant 
puts its entire cut of 10,- 
000 feet a day through a 
21x42-foot kiln and gets 
lumber of good ni - 
also freedom from such 
storage overhead as in- 
terest on investment and 
insurance—and from pres- 
sure to sell, because it 
operates only as it books 
orders, and can always 
offer quick delivery 








Savannah, Ga., is under the active management 
of Henry S. Blitch, and is uptodate in every 
particular. The entire cut, as it comes from 
the saw, is kiln dried, the drying capacity of 
the small 21x42-foot kiln shown in the picture 
being 10,000 feet a day. The kiln takes 30,000 
feet each charge, for there are no “flues” needed, 
the lumber being stacked tightly edge to edge. 
Fast circulation is provided in the kiln, a re- 
versible cross-circulation type, supplied by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and 
North Portland, Ore., so it is necessary to 
carry only low temperatures, therefore the qual- 
ity of the kiln dried lumber it turns out is com- 
parable to that of larger plants. 

There is no electricity available at the mill, 
so the high-powered fan system is operated by 
a small Soule twin-cylinder steam engine. The 
kiln building is constructed entirely of lumber. 





Resignation Is Announced 


SAN Francisco, Catir., Jan. 30.—The resig- 
nation of Sidney M. Hauptmann as president 
of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., was 
announced last week by the directors. The 
present officers are: George A. Pope, chairman 
of the board; A. G. Harms, first vice presi- 
dent: C. E. Helms, vice president, and James 
S. Brown, secretary and treasurer. 

The McCormick Steamship Co. officers are: 
Geo. A. Pope, chairman of the board; A. G. 
Harms, first vice president; C. E. Helms, vice 
president; Charles L. Wheeler, vice president 
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and general manager, and James S. Brown, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr. Harms, it is announced, will for the pres- 
ent act as executive officer for both companies, 

Mr. Hauptmann was associated with Chas. R. 
McCormick as a partner for nearly thirty years, 
during which time the McCormick lumber and 
steamship businesses were built up to one of the 
most important organizations on the Coast. 
The steamship branch of the business operates 
fleets of steamers in the coastwise, intercoastal 
and South American trade routes. The lumber 
company operates large sawmill plants at Port 
Gamble and Port Ludlow, Wash.; and S¢. 
Helens, Ore., treating plant at St. Helens, and 
wholesale sales offices in Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, New York 
and Philadelphia. 





Takes Over Extensive Tracts in 
Louisiana 


Deripper, La., Jan. 30.—The recent record- 
ing here of a deed of sale completed the trans- 
fer of all of the holdings of the American Lum- 
ber Co., of Merryville, La., to the Southwest- 
ern Lumber Co. of New Jersey. The transfer 
covers extensive acreage in Beauregard, Ver- 
non, Sabine and Calcasieu parishes. J. H. 
Keefe, president of the Southwestern Lumber 
Co. of New Jersey, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, advises that no manufacturing operations 
will be carried on so long as present conditions 
obtain. 





Creates Sensation in Europe 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 30.—If there are 
any architects, engineers, or builders in Europe 
who do not know the advantages of American 
construction lumber, it is not the fault of the 











National Committee on Wood Utilization. For 
the last three years, this committee in co-opera- 
tion with commercial attaches of the Commerce 
Department, has arranged for the showing of 
the Long-Bell film depicting the felling of 
gigantic Douglas fir timbers on the Pacific 
coast, their conversion into lumber in mammoth 
sawmills, and the application of this product 
to a variety of industrial and construction uses. 
From all parts of Europe the committee has re- 
ceived grateful testimony from lumbermen, 
engineers, architects, builders, educators and in- 
dustrialists stating that this film has enabled 
them to visualize the problems involved to a 
far greater extent than they could before with 
their scant knowledge of American conditions. 
Axel H. Oxholm, director of the committee, on 
a recent visit in Europe supervised the showing 
of the film. 

Visitors from every corner of the globe heard 
of this film and requested to have it shown in 
their native countries. Thus the film was 
shown before governmental bodies, important 
educational! institutions, and professional 
societies in England, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and other countries. The climax 
was a request from Oxford University, where 
the film was shown before the student body of 
that world-renowned institution of learning. 

The film was placed at the disposal of the 
committee by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., show- 
ing the operation of its logging camps and saw- 
mills in Longview, Wash. 
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FOREIGN 


The material printed below is from re- 

ports to the Lumber Division by foreign 

offices of the Department of Commerce 
and American consular offices 


United Kingdom—December lumber demand 
was limited. American oak suffers severely 
from Japanese competition, and Canadian fir 
and pine are being given preference by addi- 
tional Government departments. Fir arrivals 
were light, and demand for pitch pine was 
limited. 

The British-Russian contract for 1933 is 
at 7s 6d a standard for the base pine, 7-inch 
unassorted, and (at Jan. 18 U. S. exchange 
rate) was for equivalent of $19.25 a thousand, 
put 4th grade is down 5s. Spruce, 9-inch and 
up, advanced 5s, but under 9-inch is un- 











changed. Comparisons are with early 1932 
prices. 
Ontario—Hardwood and softwood prices 


are unsettled. Few cars of American hard- 
woods are moving into consumption, and no 
Empire markets have yet been developed to 
absorb Ontario hardwoods formerly sent to 
the United States. Retail stocks are low and 
puying is hand to mouth. Log input is much 
curtailed but adequate. 

South Africa—Softwood stocks are ample— 
those of Douglas fir light, and those of North 
European woods heavy—and prices are weak. 
There were no United States arrivals in No- 
vember. Hardwoods are dull. 

Finland—Exports of sawn lumber for the 
first 11 months of 1932 were 1,356 million feet, 
compared with 1,449 for the same period of 
1931, but plywood exports increased to 72,448 
tons, compared with 65,159. By Jan. 1, ad- 
vance sales for 1933 delivery were 285 million 
feet. Prices f.o.b. Finnish ports advanced 
since December about ten percent. 


Netherlands — Because the U. S. imports 
Holland herring, and containers of U. S. 
manufacture are on the free list, it is be- 
lieved there is opportunity for developing 
sales of U. S. oak staves, which recently have 
been displaced by staves made in Holland 
from German and Polish logs. 


Germany—tThree leading plywood manufac- 
turers have agreed on a uniform market 
policy to stop competition, diminish unpro- 
ductive double work, unnecessary freight 
burdens and other expenses. 


Yugoslav exports through Trieste declined 
in 1932, because of poor Italian demand and 
Russian competition; reduced railroad and 
steamer rates did not serve to maintain 
volume, 


Rumania—Rumanian lumber has been 
bought in large quantities recently by Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria, because of their reduced 
stocks and favorable exchange; Egypt had to 
buy more from Rumania because Russia was 
unable to fill its 1932 contracts. 


Japan-China—Imports from Manchuria 
have been considerably reduced by reason of 
political difficulties in Manchuria, and very 
little lumber is entering Manchuria from 
Siberia. Manchurian exports down the Yalu 
River are less affected than rail exports 
through Vladivostok or Dairen. 

Hongkong imports of Douglas fir in 1932 
were 66 percent higher than in 1931. Shanghai 
Imports were 53 percent lower; and Siberian 
and British Columbia woods are here offering 
Increased competition to United States. 

New Zealand imports for the first 10 
months of 1932 were 5,737 M feet, compared 
with 16,835 in the same period last year. 
Half the 1932 were hardwoods from Australia. 
Oak imports increased from 573 M to 650 M 
feet. Fir imports declined from 2,797 M to 
1,048 M, most coming from Canada. Redwood 
Imports declined from 1,012 M to 218 M. 

British Guiana Nov. 30 revised its tariff, 
rates per thousand being: 

--Undressed—, -~—Dressed—, 


Pitch Pitch 
Former— Pine Other Pine Other 
General Tariff. . $3.00 $7.20 $5.00 $12.00 
retiah Pret.... 1.86 2.40 2.50 4.00 
.ew— 


General Tariff... 4.25 4.25 5.85 5.85 
British Pref.... 2.40 2.40 4.00 4.00 


West Indies, Antiqua—General tariff rate, 
applying to U. S., has been increased from 
12s 6d on unmanufactured pitch pine, per 
thousand feet; rate on other softwoods has 
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Pretty low? 
because your assortment is poor. 


ladders. 
dangerous. 
been “worrying along” without it. 





Bird's-eye View of the Home of Babcock Genuine Spruce Ladders 


How is Your Stock of Ladders? 


Don't let ladder sales and profits get away 


Like in all other lines, a demand has been accumulating for 
Worn out ladders have been getting more and more 
People who have actually needed a 


Round out your assortment with a careful selection of / 
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RABCOCK 
SPRUCE LADDERS 


Send today for the Babcock Handy 
| Pocket Catalog and latest price list. 


THE W. W. BABCOCK CO.., Bath, N. Y. 
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Plywood Credit Manager Reports 


“BLUE BOOK’? 30 to 90 Days Ahead 


The Credit Manager of a large Plywood producer uses credit service 
liberally. During the past year he kept a record and discovered that on the 
average, “Blue Book” was from 30 to 90 days ahead in announcing tardi- 
ness on the part of former prompt payers. Mr. Credit Manager ascribes 
this to the exclusive “Blue Book” Credit Interchange facilities. You, too, 
may have these facilities functioning in your behalf. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Lumbermen’s Blue Book, Ine. 
The Industry’s own service. 
323 South Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Office — Grand Central Terminal Bldg.. NEW YORK CITY 








been reduced from 20s to 16s 8d. Former 
British preference tariff was 8s 4d on pitch 
pine and 6s 8d on other; now is 6s 8d on all 
softwoods. 


The following material was obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Journal, of 
the Canadian Department of Trade & 
Commerce: 

Peru-Chili—A modus vivendi dealing with 
the Tacna and Arica territories permits entry 
of the following Chilean articles into Peru 
free of all duties: Undressed lumber of larch, 


poplar, pine, cypress, “coigne,” laurel, 
“‘luma,” “lingue,” “manio,” “terebinth,” 
“rauli” and oak, and those woods used in 


making barrels, casks, tanks and packing 
boxes or cases knocked down. A general 
and definite commercial treaty is under nego- 
tiation. 


Canada-South Africa—The agreement en- 
tered into at the Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence provides for the following preferences 
on Canadian lumber: 


279—-Wood: (a) Unmanufactured: (i) Soft- 
wood (coniferous), per hundred superficial 
feet, 9 pence preferential rebate; (ii) Other, 
ad valorem, 3 percent preferential rebate; 
(b) Ceiling and flooring boards; planed, 
tongued and grooved; and parquet flooring. 
Lowest rate to any country. 

275—Shingles: Ad valorem preferential re- 
bate of 10 percent. 

Ex 263 (a)—(i) Boxes, wooden; empty or 
in shooks, for packing citrus fruits: Ad valo- 
rem preferential rebate of 5 percent. 

270 (b)—Handles, wooden, for picks, shov- 
els, mechanics’ tools and agricultural imple- 
ments, except those shaped but otherwise in 
the rough: Lowest rate to any country. 

Ex 335—Wallboard and pulpboard: Lowest 
rate to any country. 


Canada - Germany — Continued suspension 
for three months of the Germany super tar- 
iff on doors, boxes, pulp etc. is provided by a 
Canadian Order in Council of Dec. 27, 1932, 
which allows in exchange the application of 
the Canadian intermediate tariff on products 
from Germany. 


Prorrs You 


MIGHT BE GETTING 


NO INVESTMENT 
IN STOCK 


Many lumber dealers 
sell a Frazier Self-Bal- 
anced © Disappearing 
Stair for nearly every 
modernizing job—with- 
out one cent investment 
in stock. 





The Frazier sales plan 
makes this possible. 
This same opportunity 
is open to you. 


Write today for information 

without obligation—about the 
Frazier selling plan and 10-year 
guarantee. This will interest 
you—especially if you're look- 
ing for increased profits. 


(Stair slides up and 

down through rollers 

mounted on door and 
is easily operated. 

Trade Mark Reg. : 

U. 8. Pat. Office 






MOLY 


1817-19 BANKSVILLE AVE., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Lumber Retailers: 


Something new and profitable. LOGS 
for Resorts, Lodges, Camps and Cabins. 
Write for our proposition and plans. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOG CO. 

P. O. Box 226 BUTTE, MONTANA 














HOTEL RADISSON 


Minneapolis 

Rates from 
$2.00 

500 Rooms 

with Bath 


Garage in 
Connection 





Seventh Street Near Hennepin 
Located in the center of the 
Business, Amusement and the 
Shopping districts. 
that gives a cuisine 
4 Cafes unexcelled. Prices 
to fit any purse. 











LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Market News from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Lumbermen here are 
finding encouragement in reports that the 
Japanese lumber market is gaining; that do- 
mestic industrial conditions, particularly in 
New England, are improving while inter- 
coastal rate has been reduced, and that there 
is a marked shortage throughout southwest 
Washington area of large clear logs. Im- 
provement in the Japanese market is re- 
flected in higher shipping rates and scarcity 
of space, even tramp tonnage being scarce. 
The shortage in large clear logs is attrib- 
uted largely to the curtailment of logging 
operations by adverse weather. Logging 
camps are now preparing to resume work on 
an extensive scale. Reduction in intercoastal 
conference rates on lumber is regarded as 
another favorable indicator. The rates have 
been lowered to $8.75 a thousand, plus a 3 
percent surcharge, beginning Feb. 1. This 
will make the rate approximately $9. The 
former rate, which has been in effect for 
some time, has been $10.25, plus 3 percent. 
Parcel lumber shipments for the Orient are 
being booked at $5 and $5.50, it is reported, 
with full cargoes bringing upward of $4.75. 
Lumber parcels to China are steady at $4.75, 
and the lines are trying for $5. 





Inland Empire Waterborne.—Movements of 
pine lumber through the port of Vancouver, 
Wash., which made an encouraging gain dur- 
ing 1932, showed even greater promise dur- 
ing January, according to officials of that 
port. The lumber, which comes from mills 
east of the Cascade mountains, is chiefly 
selected kiln dried stock. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Little change is apparent in the lumber 
market. Production is very low, and stocks 
can not increase much. 


Rail—One operator said: “We are getting 
a little business from Nebraska, and an occa- 
sional order from Iowa and Utah for yard and 
shed stock, while Wisconsin has been buying 
some shingles and siding.” One company has 
just filled an order for 400,000 feet for rail 
shipment. Said a mill sales manager: “In the 
last ten days we have enjoyed more business 
than for ten or twelve weeks. A line yard 
tells us it will shortly be in the market for 
1,000,000 feet. tailroads plan some purchases 
in February, of ties and car material; the 
Grand Trunk bought some lumber here last 
week.” 


Intercoastal—A good percentage of the 
mills shipping lumber on intercoastal vessels 
are now quoting all delivered, instead of 
f. a. s. prices, and lists are holding. The 
volume moving is about the same as during 
last month, but inquiries have dropped off. 
Ship lines are holding to a $9 rate—$8.75 plus 
3 percent surcharge. Plenty of space is 
available for February. One or two tramps 
are in the offing, but there are no takers, ex- 
cept for spot loading. However, one infor- 
mant declared some lumber has moved at an 
$8.50 rate. 


California—Southern California is much 
discouraged over the small volume of build- 
ing permits. There is more unsold lumber 
at San Pedro than at any time within the last 
year. Hardly any lumber is moving south. 
Credit conditions are bad. Activity also is 
less in northern California. The coastal rate 
is firm at $4, and mill prices are firm. 


Export—This market is holding its own. 
Prices on clears have improved slightly. Rate 
to Japan has weakened, while that to China 
has gained strength. Large squares move to 
Japan at $4.75, and baby squares at $4.25. 
To Shanghai the rates are $4.75 and $5, and 
lumber en route to Dairen carries a $5.25 
rate. There is a better movement to China, 
and a smaller to Japan. Several large in- 
quiries from both coasts of South America 
have been received. Considerable tonnage 


has been withdrawn from the United King- 
dom trade, and little lumber is moving other 
than clears. Rates to the United Kingdom are 
47/6 to 48/9. 


The Continent rate is $9. 
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Shingles—Shingle mills are running at 
about 20 percent of capacity. Mills operating 
are declared to have good order files. Shingle 
stocks are lower than they were two weeks 
ago. Prices are steady. A good volume of 
inquiry is coming in, 


Logs—The log market is somewhat softer. 
Big yellow fir logs are firm at $8, $12 ana 
$16; medium fir bring $7, $10 and $14, while 
small are weak at $8. Hemlock logs bring 
$7. Shingle cedar logs sell at $8 to $10, and 
are not much in demand, because of the 
strong curtailment of shingle manufacturing. 
Lumber cedar logs are held at $16, with sales 
few. Some spruce is moving at $8, $12 anda 


ad Portland, Ore. 


Douglas Fir mills here engaging in offshore 
business are reported to have their order 
books fairly well filled for at least the next 
two weeks, but total business is still unsatis- 
factory. Japan has been buying squares 
heavily for several weeks, but arrivals are 
larger and few new orders are now being 
placed. China is buying considerable Nos. 
2 and 3 common. Demand from the east cost 
of South America is fairly active, but the 
west coast is not buying. Business with the 
Continent of Europe has shown some life the 
last few weeks, but United Kingdom trade is 
quiet. Atlantic coast demand is not as 
active as it had been for a considerable 
period, and domestic business as a whole is 
dull. 


Western Pine business is quiet, and only 
about 20 of the hundred or more mills of the 
association are in operation. 


Sitka Spruce demand was more encourag- 
ing the last week, with domestic inquiries 
and orders heavier. Business with the United 
Kingdom increased substantially. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—While comparatively small 
and infrequent orders are being received, in- 
activity of all Head of the Lakes mills is 
causing a rather sharp drop in stocks. There 
is about 176,000,000 feet on hand, some 
65,000,000 feet less than at a corresponding 
time last year. With industrials taking little 
material, the chief demand is for badly mixed 
orders, usually for quick shipment, and it is 
becoming more and more difficult to fill these. 
Because of “hand-to-mouth” buying, few or- 
ders were reported during Northwestern con- 
vention week. Prices are firm, aided by a 
more firm tone in western pine. 


Northern White Cedar—While no decided 
spurt has developed in the market recently, 
dealers believe a small, but perhaps steady, 
trend for the better is in evidence. White 
cedar is being sold almost entirely in small 
lots, at irregular intervals. 


' Millwork—Continued cold weather is keep- 
ing the sash and door trade dull. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine demand is not as good 
as during the first half of January, though 
some items move rather briskly. Severe 
storms all along the Coast, from Maine to 
Florida, did quite a bit of damage and much 
lumber is going to be needed. There has 
been a heavy rainfall during the last two 
weeks, and the woods in most southern 
States are under water. Very little lumber 
has been produced. Drying has been delayed, 
and shipments have been cut down greatly. 
There have been rumors of some very low 
prices on “transits” of roofers and small 
dressed framing, and these have hurt the 
market to some extent. 


Upper Grades.—There has not been very 
much demand recently for 4/4 and thicker 
B&better, either edge or stock widths. Prices 
are holding steady. Southern yards are buy- 
ing some No. 1 common stock. 


Box.—Demand for 4/4 edge box, air dried 
and kiln dried, has not been very large. 
There is not very much good air dried edge 
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pox to be had, and price is stronger. There 
is some kiln dried stock, but mills refuse to 
sell at less than list, which is a little ad- 
vance over old contracts. Box mills are buy- 
ing sparingly. There has been a good de- 
mand for low grade poplar, gum, and ash, 
and these have advanced. Most hardwoods 
produced in this section have been moving 
much better than pine. The retail yards are 
puying a little rough stock box, and some 
dressed box, but total sales are light. There 
is some demand for 5/ and 6/4 stock box, 
10- and 12-inch widths, but these seem to 
be very scarce. The demand for crating lum- 
per has been light, although inquiries have 
picked up. 

Shed Stock.—Planing mills report a light 
demand for flooring, ceiling and partition, 
and the same is true of kiln dried and air 
dried roofers. However, prices are being 
well maintained, and most mills are working 
on old orders. Some mills are asking $7.25 
for 6-inch air dried roofers, and $8 for 8- 
and 10-inch, while others are holding out 
for $7.50 and $8.50, f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main 


Line rate. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo lumber retailers are buying a little 
stock in order to fill in with, but sales are 
not showing much pick-up from the begin- 
ning of the year. 


Hardwood trade has been quiet. Whole- 
salers look for a gradual improvement with 
the approach of spring. Local yards are 
carrying somewhat smaller stocks than they 
had a year ago, but are not adding to them 
in any active way. 

Western Pines trade is not showing any 
particular improvement, as both industrial 
plants and retailers are inclined to hold off. 
Prices are holding about steady in most 
items, but an ample supply of stock seems to 
be available at most mills. 


Northern Pine.—Weakness in Canadian ex- 
change makes it a little easier to obtain 
lumber stocks from Canadian mills, but re- 
tailers as well as industrial plants are not 
much in need of lumber. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods—Cottonwood, which 
gained $3 or $4 because of expected beer box 
business, is up a $1@2 more, with Louisville 
quotations now at $26 for No. 1 common; $24 
for No. 2; and $27.50 for FAS inch stock. Sap 
gum demand is slower and prices are easier 
with No. 1 common $24; No. 2, $17. Oak 
has not sold well in the domestic market and 
there has been only a little export business; 
it is priced at around $40 for No. 1 common. 
Ash is valued at $28 for No. 1 common. 


Cypress has been in fair demand, with inch 
getting scarce, and the 5/, 6/ and 8/4 moving 
better in all grades, with select and shop the 
best items. No. 2 common inch has been in 
very fair demand. Casket companies have 
been consuming a fair amount of cypress. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


There was an increase in sales last week. 
Inquiry has been quite active. Orders call 
for delivery later in the spring, though some 
Purchasers whose stocks are unusually low 
are taking delivery at once. Salesmen report 
country yards more inclined to buy than in 
several months. Railroad purchases are still 
in good volume, particularly of southern pine. 


Southern Pine trade continues to increase, 
with buyers wanting as rapid delivery as 
Possible. Open, spring-like weather has per- 
mitted some early building, and supplies are 
needed. Best sellers are dimension, with 
mattress lumber in second best call. Indus- 
trial trade is dull. 


_ Western Pines orders expanded slightly and 
inquiry was active. Production is low and 
prices are holding better than was expected 
by some buyers. 


Douglas Fir demand is good for this dull 
season. Most orders are from line yards 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


eager to replenish their stocks before spring 
buying sets in. There is only scattered in- 
dustrial demand. 


Hardwoods—Oak, gum and hickory are in 
fairly good demand. Prices are being held. 
Stocks at mills are generally sufficient to 
meet the ordinary run of demand. 


Shingles and Lath—A fairly good run of 
orders for shingles was received last week. 
Most yards have ample stocks, however. Lath 
are quiet. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine prices softened about $1 on 
all items within the last two weeks. Demand 
so far covers lower grades. With No. 1 and 
better priced the lowest in twenty-five years, 
demand did not show any worthwhile change. 
Buying has been limited to No. 3 stocks, pos- 
sibly 25 percent of No. 2 going with 60 per- 
cent of No. 3, No. 1 and C making about 12 
percent, and upper grades about 3 to 5 per- 
cent. Dimension stocks sell below $10 for 
No. 2, and $11.50 to $12.50 for No. 1. Demand 
from industries is dull.k Demand for small 
timbers, other than for export, is poor, with 
export demand running largely to 20 foot 
or over. Car stocks have been going lower, 
though demand has been fair. No. 1 common 
or standard decking brings $8 to $11, mill. 
Siding and lining sales are poor, with prices 
at about November level. Production has 
been limited but is ahead of sales, except in 
lower grades, and production and orders are 
about even in No. 2. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods—Little or no improvement in 
sales was noted here in the last fortnight. A 
few inquiries have been received, mostly from 
wholesalers seeking price information, and 
virtually none are developing into orders. A 
few orders for a carlot or two are being 
placed by furniture factories, and an occa- 
sional car is bought by a body builder or 
an automobile factory. Prices are still at 
rock bottom. Export trade is prostrate. A 
few scattering inquiries arrive, but prices 
offered are unsatisfactory. 


Softwoods—Pine and cypress trade is dull. 
Inventories here are low, but the few fill-in 
orders received are generally for sales 
already made. Prices have receded to Oc- 
tober levels. 


St. Louis. Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives report an 
increase in railroad buying; also considerable 
inquiry from retail dealers, largely for mixed 
cars for balancing of spring stocks, which 
makes quoting extremely difficult, due to 
badly broken sawmill stocks. The price ten- 
dency is upward. No. 2 boards and shiplap, 
8- and 10-inch, are $16.50@17 for small-mill 
stock; $18.50@19 for large-mill stock, with 
12-, 18- and 20-foot extremely scarce and 
commanding 50 cents to $1 premium. No, 1 
dimension is also scarce in certain lengths; 
2x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, is $17@18 for small- 
mill stock; $20@21 for large-mill stock; 8-, 
9- and 10-foot, $16@16.50. Bé&better flat 
grain flooring is $21@22 for small-mill stock; 
$23 @24.50 for large-mill stock; straight cars 
of 10-foot and 12-foot are $18.50@19.50; 16- 
foot and longer, $24@24.50. B&better car 
siding, 1x4-inch, 9-foot is $24@24.50; 10-foot, 
$23@24; 12-foot, $24. Longitudinal car sid- 
ing, 2x6-inch, 18-foot, is $43; 22- and 24-foot, 
$48; 2%4-inch stock is quoted $10 over 2-inch 
prices. No. 1 common car lining, 1x6-inch, 
16-foot, is $21@22; 18-foot, $23.50@24.50 for 
air dried stock; kiln dried stock $2 addi- 
tional. Bé&better drop siding, 1x6-inch, 10- 
to 20-foot, standard patterns, is $22.50@23. 
B&better finish, S4S standard, 4-inch, is $26; 
6- and 8-inch, $27@28; 10-inch, $39@40; 12- 
inch, $50. All above prices are f. o. b. St. 
Louis, 


West Coast representatives report an in- 
crease in railroad purchases, and also greater 
inquiry from retail dealers. Prices are re- 
ported unchanged. 


Hardwood representatives report that buy- 
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‘So compact easily accessible, it 
has done away with the old counter? 


e have SIMPLY FOLLOW 


THis SHEET - 
been able |carry A FEW 


TO REDUCE EACH OF THE 
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OUGHT To CUT 
Yet we ian S 
always have INVESTMENT, 


“Twas particularly surprised to 
find that more expensive brushes 
are move easily sold when placed 
directly beside those of Lesser Value 
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“NO WONDER I'M ENTHUSIASTIC 


* A prominent Dealer 
of Cherokee , Okla. 


IT'S THE SYSTEM 
that does the trick! 


Why not try it? Order Wooster Sam- 
pler Deal at $12.50. Retail Value is 
$18.80. Your margin $6.30. 


THE WOOSTER BRUSH CO. 
Wooster, Ohio 








DRY FIR 
OR HEMLOCK 
DIMENSION FOR 


BACK-HAUL 
TERRITORY 


Distributing Yards at 
Philadelphia & Port Newark 


carry complete stock of yard and 
shed items, including Fir Uppers 
and Dimension, White Pine, Red 
Cedar Siding, Natural and Stained 
Shingles, Garage Doors, Wall 
Boards. 


BLANCHARD 
LUMBER CO. 


Main Office: 126 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: 450 Seventh Ave. 
Philadelphia Office : Fid.-Phil. Trust Bldg. 
Seattle Office: White Building 
Newark Office: Newark Seaboard Term. 








SPECIALISTS 
IN TROPICAL HARDWOODS 


Genuine Mahogany—Spanish Cedar 
Teak — Philippine Indoako Wood 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 
47 12th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

















CORTLAND 7-5530 


J. HERBERT BATE CO., Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 
50 Church St.. New York, N. Y. 





PLYWOOD WALLBOARD 
NON-SHRINKING J9Q% USABLE 


NON-SPLITTING 
The All Wood Wallboard (Douglas Fir) 
Available in mixed or. straight cars or from storage at Lynn, 
Mass., and Springfield, Mass. 

Dust-Proof, Bundled—Regular Wallboard Sizes 
CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense. 


SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 





RICE & LOCKWOOD 
LUMBER COMPANY 


YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR, SHINGLES, 
OAK FLOORING. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this 
new book by “‘the poet’? Lat 
us send it to you-—take it home te her— 
how it will cheer her up! $1.50 postpaid 
Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ing is extremely light, with cottonwood, pre- 
sumably for beer boxes, the strong and active 
item of the list. Oak flooring moves very 
slowly. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine inquiries and orders show 
no increase. About the only business is a 
little from the railroads, mostly in scattered 
lots of one to three carloads, but the Lehigh 
Valley has just placed an order with two 
Jacksonville wholesalers for two million feet. 
It is understood that the prices on the 
Lehigh order were not as low as some ex- 
pected, but about market. So many of the 
mills are closed down that it is difficult to 
get prompt delivery. The larger mills are 
cutting principally on export orders whenever 
possible, and the small mills can not afford 
to cut specials and have the balance of the 
cut left on hand. Industrial business is still 
hampered by unfavorable weather in the 
larger consuming areas. Yard business from 


New England 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 30.—Trade trends in 
New England are reflected in plans rather than 
order files. Last week was the annual conven- 
tion period for all retail dealers in this eastern 
section, held at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New 
York. Comment by dealers in every section of 
New England indicates that the volume of plans 
filed, or schedules submitted for bids for home 
building in the spring, have not yet shown im- 
portant volume. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—The new 
merchandising plan just adopted by a long 
list of leading producers on the West Coast 
in an effort to stabilize selling prices along 
the Atlantic seaboard became operative Jan. 
14. Briefly the plan is to abandon the f.a.s. 
(free alongside ship at mill dock) basis of 
quoting, and instead to name a c.i.f. deliv- 
ered price (on the dock) at Atlantic ports. 
This price will be based on a fixed f.a.s. fig- 
ure, to which will be added the insurance 
and freight charges, the latter being arbi- 
trarily figured at $9, with the manufacturers 
controlling and operating their own ships. 
Further deductions allowed will include a 
fixed figure as commission to the eastern 
wholesale distributor, plus the usual 2 per- 
cent discount for cash. All direct quotations 
by the manufacturer to the retail yards will 
be upon the ce. i. f. basis, and will include the 
fixed commission allowed for wholesale dis- 
tribution. The new price to the yards ec. i. f. 
at Boston docks is $17 off page 10% of the 
West Coast manual for 2x3- and 4-inch. Nat- 
urally but little if any business has been 
booked at this new level. Cargo receipts in 
January will be very light. To date less 
than two million feet has been landed here 
against nearly eleven million feet in Decem- 
ber, and nearly thirteen million feet in 
January one year ago. Those adhering to 
this new pricing plan are quoting boards at: 
No. 1, $16.75; No. 2, $15; and No. 3, $13.50. 
These prices call for square edge boards, to 
which 50 cents should be added if matched. 


Eastern Spruce.—The movement of spruce 
to the yards is moderate, though leading 
shippers in Northeastern territory are still 
strongly entrenched behind their “firm price” 
plan. Dimension schedules under 8 inches 
and under 20 feet hold at $32, while random 
2x3- and 4-inch sell at $23; 6-inch, $24; 8- 
inch, $26, and 10- and 12-inch, at $31@34. 
As is usual, there are shippers outside the 
“firm price” group who are ready to ship at 
slightly under. Most schedules are now com- 
ing from the industrial plants, and the real 
test of the “firm price” plan will not come 
until the building season opens two months 
hence. 


Lath and Shingles.—The movement of lath 
and shingles is not active, though price is 
fairly firm. Standard spruce lath continue 
at $3.75 for the narrow, and $4@4.25 for the 
wider. White cedar “extra” grade shingles 
are in fair call, but clears and 2nd clears are 
neglected. There are no. price changes. With 
the West Coast red cedars the market has 
been slightly overstocked by water receipts, 
though most receivers are holding at $2.75 
f. o. b. terminals for the No. 1, 16-inch; and 
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the South is showing some improvement 
Prices are holding better than some expecteg. 
Mills will not make any reduction. Produc. 
tion is down to a minimum. 

Cypress inquiries possibly showed an jp. 
crease, but orders are rather slow in develop. 
ing. Mixed orders for yard stocks continye 
to furnish the principal demand and call] for 
lower grades. Cypress prices have not 
changed, and larger mills are not making any 
concessions. 

Hardwood orders from the automobile body 
builders show some increase but mills have 
curtailed production to such an extent that 
some have to be refused, due to lack of cer. 
tain items. Stocks are not as well balanceg 
as they were two months ago. More orders 
also came from the furniture manufacturers, 
although placements have been small. 

Export demand increasing slightly and js 
more regular than it has been, while there 
is a better assortment of grades and widths 
selling. 


Trade News 


$3@3.10 for the 18-inch Perfections. All-rai] 
prices show no changes. 

Maple Heel Stock.—There have been few 
sales. For the better lots of common and 
selects, range is $65@67. There is a line of 
offerings as common and selects around $60, 
and it is reported that most sales are at or 
under this figure. In the higher price bracket 
will be found a grade sold as No. 1, which is 
practically clear and brings $75, and ina 
still higher bracket is a selected grade that 
calls for clear, hard maple straight grain 
and all sap wood, which last year sold at 
$112 and is now quoted uniformily at $100 
and sells only to a few heel shops that cater 
to the high class trade, or where the heels 
are to be covered with celluloid. 

Pine Boxboards.—The stock of unsold 
round edge of the box grade held over from 
last season is light, and demand is equally 
so. Less than 25 percent of the mill capacity 
is operating. Most sales are made on a basis 
of $14@15 for round edge, and $23@25 for 
the square edge. Pressure sales to clean up 
mill yards bring price concessions. 

Saturday the Godfrey Lumber Co., whole- 
saler at Boston, moved from the Statler Build- 
ing to the Union Savings Bank Building at 
216 Tremont Street, near Hotel Touraine and 
very close to the Boylston Street subway sta- 
tion. Manager George E. Fisher has been as- 
sociated with the company and its predecessors 
many years. 

At a meeting of the directors of Perry Whit- 
ney Lumber Co., held at its Boston offices Jan. 
27, Luther W. Piper was made president, treas- 
urer and general manager, and Miss Marguerite 
O’Hare, clerk. Edouard Lacroix, of the Mada- 
waska Co., continues as a director, and his 
brother Antoine takes the place on the board 
made vacant by the death last summer of Ches- 
ter C. Whitney. The company markets the 
products of the Lacroix mills in Maine and the 
Provinces. 

The steamer Wind Rush, of the Shepard 
Line, which was laid up at Philadelphia, takes 
the place of the Sea Thrush, which was wrecked 
on the West Coast several weeks ago, and left 
Philadelphia Jan. 21 for the West Coast to 
load lumber. The Sage Brush, of this line, will 
be the next arrival at Boston and is due here 
Feb. 8. 

The recent fire loss at the yard of the Nor- 
folk Lumber Co. in Stoughton, Mass., has been 
adjusted at approximately $30,000. 





Hymeneal 


SNOW DEN-SCHMOLL.—Announcement was 
made last week of the marriage of T. E. 
Snowden, of Atchison, Kan., and Mrs. Ann 
Rogers Schmoll, of St. Joseph, Mo. The mar- 
riage was performed in Leavenworth, Kan. 
Mr. Snowden is also vice president of the 
organization publishing the Amarillo (Tex.) 
Globe-News. 
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Incorporations 


FLORIDA, DeLand—DeLand Lumber Co. J. W. 
McCormick interested. 

“ Jacksonville—Ford Lumber Co. 
w. McCormick and B. F. 
ILLINOIS. 
5307 Ravenswood Avenue. 


A. J. Ford, J. 
McCormick directors. 


Chicago—Ravenswood Casket Co., 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Elmer D. Fuls (Inc.); 
Elmer D. Fuls, Lela G. Fuls and Edwin C. Bos- 
well incorporators. 

New Haven—Builders Supply & Coal Co. (Inc.) 
Old concern. 

IOWA. Cresco—Burgess & Sons (Inc.). Old con- 
cern. $200,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Victoria Sash & Door 
Co. E. R. Jones, 416 Fannin St., interested. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Modern Panels (Inc.), 
800 Baltimore Life Building. 

Baltimore—Southern Couch Manufacturing Co. 

Hyattsville—National Capital Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. Henry A. Hennig interested. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Wellesley—C. H. Spring Co. 
(Inc.); $25,000. Jacob Grossman interested. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit Barrel & Box Cor- 
poration, 1902 Illinois Street. $25,000. 

Detroit—Patterson Sash & Door Co. incorporated 
under same name. 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Sample Case Co., 
640 Front Street. 

Mt. Clemens—J. H. Malbin & Sons Co. 
facturers of furniture and hardware. 

Trenton—N. A. Mans & Sons incorporated under 
same name. $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Auburn—The J. W. 
ber Co. $100,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Perth Amboy—Ira R. Crouse 
Lumber Co. $125,000. Old concern, 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Marco Lumber Co. (Inc.). 
Isadore Dobosen, 319 Sterling Avenue, interested. 

New York City—The City Island Sash & Door 
Co. $2,500. Stephen Loughman, 362 City Island 
Avenue, an incorporator. 

New York City—Browne & Bryan Lumber Co. 
Incorporators: Rodney E. Browne, Herman W. 
Bryan and R. V. Bryan, all of 70 East 45th Street. 

New York City—Nielog Corporation; $20,000. In- 
corporators: Betty Finkelstein, Kate Heichman 
and Jeanne Greengold, all of 270 Madison Avenue. 

New York City—Wisconsin North Shore Con- 
struction & Lumber Co. $20,000. Incorporators: 
Maurice M. Kreis, Joseph A. Levine and Freda 
Kolker, all of 165 Broadway. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Liberty House Wrecking & 
Lumber Co., 5327 St. Clair Avenue. 

OKLAHOMA. Oilton—Building 
$10,000. E. Clark interested. 

Waurika—Coleman Lumber Co. 
concern. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Montoursville—G. W. Ben- 
oe & Son incorporated under same name, for 
5,000. 

Philadelphia—Wright Bros. (Inc.), Commercial 
Trust Building, organized. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Lincoln Lumber 
Co. Mariano Puoroli, 28 Stedman Avenue, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., interested. 

TEXAS. Austin—Brydson Lumber Co. $30,000. 

Houston—W. H. Turley Lumber Co. $20,000. 

Vernon—H. G, Leonard Lumber Co. $100,000. 
H. B. Alexander interested. 


Manu- 


Kerns Lum- 





Materials Co. 


$15,000. Old 





‘ VIRGINIA. Bristol—Dominion Supply Corpora- 
ion. 
VERMONT. Waterbury—Derby & Ball (Inc.), 


to engage in manufacture of scythe snaths and 
other wood products. Incorporators: D. F. Ryder, 
William V. Mason, Virginia B. Ryder and Charles 
B, Adams. 
_ WASHINGTON. Raymond—Elk River Logging 
Co. $15,000. Gerald E. Hogan interested. 
Seattle—McMaster Lumber & Shingle Co, $1,000. 
E. J. McMaster, 2426 East McGraw St., interested. 
WISCONSIN. Gleason—Smith Bros. Lumber Co., 
wholesale and retail. $25,000. Robert H. Smith, 
mg J. Smith and Edward L. Smith incorpora- 
ors. 


New Ventures 


_ CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—The Boyd Lumber 
Co. has opened a retail yard at 1133 S. Fremont 
Avenue. 

La Crescent—The Amelang Lumber Co. has en- 
Saged in business at 3155 Montrose Avenue. 

Los Angeles—The Stern Wrecking & Lumber Co., 
1617 South Stanley Ave., opened under manage- 
ment of Elliot D. Stern. 

P San Francisco—Allen & Dettmann Lumber Co., 
2000 Evans Avenue; retail. 

San Francisco—R. A. Wilson has engaged in mill- 
work business at 633 Taraval Street. 

COLORADO. Arvada—Ralston Lumber Co. 

D. C. Washington—Capital Wholesale Lumber 
& Millwork Corporation, 2121 Georgia Ave., N. W. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chambers Lumber Co., 2219 
Bissell Street. 

Chicago—The Weekes Co., 2656 South Damen 
Avenue. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Harrodsburg Lumber 
& Coal Co., Harrodsburg, Ky., will open a branch 
Office here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Watertown—Watertown Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.); retail. 

NEW YORK. Freeport—Dean & Wilson; retail. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Zill Sash, Door & Lumber 
Co., 9201 Hough Avenue, 





Lima—Krone & Co.; wholesale and commission. 


OKLAHOMA. Afton—H. J. Allison Grain & Seed 
Co. adding retail lumber and building materials; 
will erect new building. 

Jones City—Jim Beaty will add stock of lumber 
to his service station. 

Seminole—Morse Lumber Co.; retail. 

TEXAS. Conroe—Stahlman Lumber Co, (Inc.), 
with headquarters at Dallas, recently began retail 
lumber business here. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Lindsey Lumber & Export 
Co. is rebuilding part of recently burned plant, at 
cost of about $90,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Petal—Hattiesburg Handle & 
Lumber Co. will rebuild planing mill and handle 
factory destroyed by fire several months ago, fol- 
lowing a reorganization of the concern. 

WASHINGTON. Sedro Woolley—Goodyear & 
Nelson will install a hardwood sawmill. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Harrison—Pierce-Bonsteel Lumber 
Co. changed name to Pierce-Young Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Banos—F. H. Riedle Supply 
Co. changed name to Builders Lumber Co. 

Mountain View—Earl D. Minton has purchased 
the assets of the Builders Service Co. and Minton 
Lumber Co. and will dispose of the building ma- 
terial and contracting equipment; will continue 
only the lumber and mill business. 





Oakland—L. H. Grabe Co. name changed to 
Frank Jones Co. 

ILLINOIS. Glen Ellyn — Hussey-Bergland - 
Stephens (Inc.) changed name to Bergland- 


Stephens Lumber Co. 

Mattoon—Kent Lumber Co. succeeded by Kent 
Lumber & Coal Co. (Inc.). 

IOWA. Davenport—Hansen Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Hansen Lumber Corporation. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—Independence Lum- 
ber Co. taken over by Square Deal Lumber Co., 
Joe Pavino, owner. 

Mansfield—Mansfield Lumber Yard, a branch of 
the Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., purchased 
by George S. McCrocklin and associates, 

MICHIGAN, Perry—Perry Lumber & Coal Co.; 
Henry Peck now sole owner. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—C. W. Weeber Green- 
house Manufacturing Co. succeeded by Northwest 
Greenhouse Co., 1815 Johnson St., N. E. 

Park Rapids—N. L. Borgerding Lumber Co. sold 
to Robertson Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

Rochester—Hayes, Lucas & Green changed name 
to Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. 

Sabin—Sabin Lumbet? Co. sold to J. A. Wedum. 

St. Paul—Osgood & Blodgett Manufacturing Co. 
absorbed by Villaume Box & Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Lanagan—Charles C. Meek Lumber 
Co. sold stock to C. M. Harmon, who has added 
it to his yard at Noel. 

St. James—Verkamp Bros. succeeded by Frank 
Verkamp. 

St. Louis—Krug Lumber Co. stock and physical 
properties sold to Malcolm MacConnell & Co. 

MONTANA. Billings—Billings Sash & Door Co.; 
B. J. Martin, vice president, sold interest. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—J. P. Scheidt Lumber & 
Coal Co. changed name to J. P. Scheidt Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—W. R. Coffee Box & 
Lumber Corporation merged with Stulman Box & 
Lumber Co., New York City. 

North Tonawanda—Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co. 
purchased by Frederick Roginson, of Kenmore, 
and other employees, who are reorganizing the 
company. 

OHIO. Bryan—Stine Lumber Co. (Inc.) suc- 
ceeded by partnership of same name. 

Cleveland—Dougherty Lumber Co. acquired as- 
sets of Saginaw Bay Co., and both companies will 
be operated. 

Toledo—Augsbach & Osborn (Inc.) succeeded by 
John M. Osborn. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lenoxville—S. B. Hartley & 
Son succeeded by H. V. Hartley. 

Philadelphia—Megee Bros. succeeded by W. H. 
Megee. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sturgis—N. J. Thompson 
Lumber & Coal Yards sold to John Warren. 

TENNESSEE. Powell Station—George N. Gill 
Lumber Co. changed name to Gill Lumber Co. 
(N. F. and F. W. Gill owners). 

South Pittsburg—South Pittsburg Lumber & Coal 
Co. changed name to Johnson Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Eddy—wWilliam Cameron & Co. (Inc.) 
sold local yard to Campbell Lumber Co. 

Fredericksburg—Stein Lumber Co. partnership 
dissolved; business continued by Joe Stein under 
firm name of Stein Lumber Co. 

Houston—Houston Planing Mill Co. name changed 
to Houston Planing Mill & Lumber Corporation. 

Terrell—O. F. Walton Lumber Co. stock sold to 
Gus Watkins, who has re-opened the business. 

Troup—Seay Bros. Lumber Co. succeeded by J. 
T. Seay Lumber Co. 

VERMONT. Waterbury—Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville, Ky., is completing removal of as- 
sets of the Derby-Ball-Edwards Bat Co. from 
Waterbury to Louisville, having bought the eastern 
business a few weeks ago. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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TAKE IT! 





BUILD UP YOUR SALES 


with — 


GIMCO SEALAL 


ROCK WOOL“BAT” 
HOUSE INSULATION 


Gimco Rock Wool House Insulation and 
especially Gimco Sealal “Bat” type insu- 
lation is all the equipment you need to 
build a profitable addition to your busi- 
ness. We have dealers who have insulated 
over four hundred old homes in a year. 
You do not need to depend upon new 
building. Over eighty per cent of the 
homes in your territory are not in- 
sulated over the top floor ceilings. 
There is your market! 


FULL WALL-THICK SEALAL 
Mammoth in Bulk ® 


Mammoth in Profit- 
Possibilities 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





Gimco Sealal fills all 
the cracks and crevices 
where heat or cold 
ordinarily penetrates. 
This light, fluffy wool 
is Gimco Rock, blown 
into millions of tough, 
annealed fibers, light, 
downy and fleecy as 
sheep’s wool — then 
made in cut-to-fit sec- 
tions ready for instant 
installation. “Built-in” 
comfort is the result 
when Sealal is placed 
in the walls of new 
homes or over the top 
floor ceilings of old 
homes. 


“Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Attics” for any 
aggressive dealer. Write us for valuable sales- 
building helps for your house insulation 
department. 

a 


GENERAL INSULATING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 
ALEXANDRIA, INDIANA 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
OF ROCK WOOL PRODUCTS 
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| CHICAGO 


and Air Dried ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
elmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 














Try , JON jor 
Moise 6D Hardwood 
umber 


Opeaedsy CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
\| SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
i dvance 


| 
In 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guees at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus yoir credit 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


S11 Locust St. 220So.StateSt. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Leais, Mo. i \ San Francisco, Cal. 


loss for twelve 
in advance and 














O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including’a lum- 
ber ~alculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
usetul lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 















Paul R. MacLean, sales department Wood 
Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky., has gone to Cali- 
fornia on a business trip. 

Walter W. Cumnock, head of the Roth Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Ky., and Mrs. Cumnock, 
recently motored to Del Ray, Fla., for a vaca- 
tion. 

K. G. Fensom, of Ottawa, Ont., trade promo- 
tion manager of the Canadian Hardwood 
Bureau, is making a trip to England in the in- 
terest of members, and plans a display at the 
British Industries Fair. 

Peter Raby, president Peter Raby Co. of 
Oswego, N. Y., dealer in lumber and building 
supplies, has been elected a trustee of the Se- 
curity Building & Loan Association, one of the 
leading associations in that section. 


Ralph W. Todd, secretary of Utah Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and head of the Salt Lake 
Lumbermen’s Bureau, intends moving his of- 
fices in the immediate future from the Boston 
Building to the fourth floor of the Chamber of 
Commerce Building in that city. 

A. L. Raught, jr., manager of the Longview 
(Wash.) division of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., was the principal speaker at a recent meet- 
ing of the Kelso Rotary Club, discussing busi- 
ness conditions and prospects in an optimistic 
vein. 

H. W. Tevis, of Toledo, Wash., is now sole 
owner of the Tarleton Lumber Yards of Cow- 
litz Corner, Wash., having just acquired the 
interest of R. L. Tarleton in that concern. The 
company will continue to be known as the Tar- 
leton Lumber Yards. 


At the annual meeting of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., held on Jan. 23, 
officers and directors were elected as follows: 
President and treasurer, Julius Seidel; vice 
president, Charles W. Spiess; secretary, Julius 
A. Seidel; directors: George Rixmann, jr., 
FE. J. Langan and Earl E. Briscoe. 


Harold Dowling, former Tacoma (Wash.) 
newspaperman and for many years correspond- 
ent in that city for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
has associated himself with his brother-in-law, 
Lloyd P. Crosby, in the operation of the re- 
cently organized Crosby Logging Co. He has 
moved to Raymond, where he will be in charge 
of the Crosby Logging Co. offices. 


Walter M. Nantke, president Treat-Nantke 
Co. (Inc.), of North Tonawanda, N. Y., has 
been elected vice president and re-elected a 
director of the First National Bank of Ken- 
more, N. Y. Kenmore is a thriving and grow- 
ing suburb located between Buffalo and the 
Tonawandas, having a population of 25,000. 
E. C. Johnston is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kenmore. 


Harry Hartke, proprietor of Acme Lumber 
& Veneer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and large im- 
porter of African mahogany, returned last week 
from Washington, D. C., where he is a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of the dairy di- 
vision of the Federal Farm Board. He was ap- 
pointed to this office by virtue of being presi- 
dent of the National Association of Co-opera- 
tive Milk Producers. 

Two widely known Tacoma (Wash.) lumber- 
men, J. G. Dickson, vice president and general 
manager of the Pacific States Lumber Co. and 
the Cascade Timber Co., and Roy Sharp, man- 
ager of the Mountain Lumber Co., have been 
named members of a committee to investigate 
the city and county manager forms of govern- 
ment and their application to Tacoma and 
Pierce County. Mr. Dickson is representing the 
lumbermen on the committee and Mr. Sharp is 
representing the Tacoma Gyro Club. 


Peter, Albert, John, Carl and Edwar, 
Schafer, members of the firm of Schafer 
3rothers, pioneer Grays Harbor (Wash.) lum- 
ber and logging operators, were guests of honor 
at a recent banquet sponsored by the Montesano 
(Wash.) Chamber of Commerce. Peter and 
Albert Schafer discussed proposed rebuilding oj 
their Montesano mill, recently destroyed by fire, 
but said that such action must await develop- 
ments in the lumber market. 


They call them the magical lumbermen, Fred 
Karlen, president of the Tacoma (Wash.) Lum- 
bermen’s Club and of the Karlen-Davis Lumber 
Co., of that city, and Phil Garland, manager of 
the Tacoma plant of the Oregon-Washington 
Plywood Co. And it must be true, because both 
are members of Ring No. 64 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Magicians. Just to prove 
their feats of legerdemain are no idle boast, 
they took part in a recent program the magi- 
cians presented before the Tacoma Rotary Club. 

One of the most interesting and attractive 
souvenirs of the holiday season that came to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was sent by a sub- 
scriber in South America. This was a card 
of Balsa wood, on one side of which was shown 
a picture of the largest Balsa wood sawmill, the 
other side containing this message: “Wishing 
you all the joys of a Merry Christmas and a 
3right and Happy New Year. G. von Buch- 
wald, Guayaquil, Ecuador, S. A.” The card 
contained the further statement “The best Balsa 
wood (Ochroma Lagopus) comes from Ecua- 
dor. Is very light and has many uses.” 

Alex Gardner, Seattle, Wash., Pacific coast 
manager Henry Disstons & Sons, saw manu- 
facturers, returned there last week from a visit 
to the company headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa. He found his company making definite 
plans for better business in 1933. It believes 
there must be an increase in replacement busi- 
ness this year. Although, like practically all 
other manufacturers, this company has had to 
curtail manufacturing activities, there is one 
department that has been increasingly active; 
namely, the research department. It has been 
busy improving Disston products, and bringing 
out new ones. During his trip, Mr. Gardner 
visited other manufacturing concerns in the 
East, and found the well established, strong 
concerns doing the same thing—looking ahead 
confidently, and making constructive plans. He 
found the sentiment to be that the worst 1s 
passed. 








Airplaned to Hospital; Is Doing 
Nicely 

Sat Lake City, Uran, Jan. 28.—W. Irvin 
Poulter, vice president of the Bonneville Lum- 
ber Co. of this city, who was visiting in Rock 
Springs, Wyo., was suddenly stricken with ap- 
pendicitis. He was rushed to Salt Lake City 
by airplane, and a waiting ambulance took him 
to Holy Cross Hospital, where an operation 
was performed immediately. The patient is re- 
ported to be getting along nicely. 





Active During Four Generations 


In connection with a recent announcement of 
the appointment of Lawrence E. Wilson 4s 
manager of the Eclipse Lumber Co.’s yard 
Washington, Iowa, the Journal of that city 
called attention to the fact that the Eclipse 
Lumber Co.’s officers make the interesting boast 
of having been active in the lumber business 
during four generations, and said: 

W. H. Dulany, who lived to be 97 years of 
age, was born in Kentucky and began in the 
lumber business in Howard County, Missour!, 
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in 1833, at the age of 15, when he took a con- 
tract to split walnut rails for three years at 
$100 a year. His grandson, G. W. Dulany, 
jr. is now president of the company. Thirty- 
five lumber and coal yards in lowa are oper- 
ated by the Eclipse company, the general 
offices being located at Clinton, Iowa. 


George W. Dulany, jr., president of the 
Eclipse company, 1s a resident of Chicago, and 
‘a an active participant in every movement look- 
ie toward the betterment of the lumber in- 
dustry. - 





Hears Less of Depression on 
Latin-American Trip 


James W. Ball, sales representative in Chi- 
cago territory of the Burton-Swartz Cypress 
Co. Perry, Fla., recently returned from a two 
months’ business trip to the West Indies and 
South American points. Mr. Ball says that at 
the majority of the places where he transacted 
business, less is heard of the depression than in 
the United States. Principal topics of con- 
versation are the difference in exchange and 
the settlement of war debts. The exchange 
situation is affecting to a considerable extent 
the purchase of many commodities previously 
bought in the United States. Lumber from the 
South probably has suffered less in this con- 
nection than have steel and other building ma- 
terials, which can be obtained by the islanders 
from England and other European countries. 
Mr. Ball had some very interesting experiences 
in the different countries he visited. 





Chicago Dealers Are Optimistic 


At the annual dinner and meeting of the Chi- 
cago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held 
at the Chicago Athletic Club, Monday night, 
Jan. 30, President A. T. Stewart presided and 
trustees to serve three years were electéd as 


follows: Peter DeVries, J. W. Embree, jr., 
Charles M. Hines, J. D. Mercer and A. T. 
Stewart. 


Following the president’s address, in which 
activities of the association for the last year 
were briefly reviewed, there were short talks 
by John Claney, Charles M. Hines, H. W. 
Bishop, Frank J. Heitmann, I. Callner and 
Morris B. Lippman. While conditions during 
the last year in Chicago territory have been 
far from satisfactory, owing to the almost prac- 
tical cessation of building, all of the speakers 
viewed the outlook with a considerable degree 
of optimism. The meeting was well attended 
and a note of optimism prevailed throughout. 





A Significant Sales Conference 


Oi real significance and interest to retail dis- 
tributors and users of building materials, par- 
ticularly those materials connected with the 
insulating and proper air conditioning of homes 
and other buildings, was a conference held in 
Chicago last week of executives and salesmen 
of the Wood Conversion Co., of Cloquet, Minn. 
The conference was held at the Medinah Ath- 
letic Club, Jan. 23, 24 and 25, and salesmen 
from the Chicago and New York districts were 
present. Executives of the company attending 
were E. W. Davis, general manager; P. A. 
W ard, assistant sales manager, and D. M. Pat- 
tie, of the general sales department. 

The particular purpose of the conference was 
to acquaint the sales force with the details of 
several new products to be put on the market 
which, added to the original products of the 
Wood Conversion Co., will give dealers a com- 
pletely rounded out line that will enable them 
to satisfy every need of the builder. Reductions 
im prices of Balsam Wool and others of the 
older products, together with the low cost of 
production of the new ones, make it possible to 
supply the dealer all of these products on a 
competitive price basis and put him in a com- 
manding position in soliciting the insulating 
business in his field. 

In order that the salesmen might be fully 
equipped to intelligently promote the sale of 
these products, they were given the opportunity 
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to hear addresses by E. Vernon Hill, editor of 
“Aerologist,” and Dr. J. C. Peebles, of Armour 
Institute, who discussed the various technical 
and practical features of insulating and air con- 
ditioning. Walther Buchen, of the Buchen Ad- 
vertising Agency, gave an illuminating talk on 
1933 selling requirements. 

C. L. Quisno, of General Timber Service, St. 
Paul, Minn., discussed with the salesmen the 
particulars of the 1933 advertising campaign, 
the inauguration of which has been delayed 
until the company was ready to place its new 
products on the market. 

It was the consensus of the conference that 
opportunities for the promotion of insulating 
and air conditioning products for the immediate 
future lay particularly in the field of remodeling, 
and it is especially in this direction that the 
co-operative work with the retail distributors 
will be carried on. 

Impressed with the quality of this completely 
rounded out line of Wood Conversion Co. prod- 
ucts and with the advertising and promotion 
campaign outlined, every one of the salesmen 
returned to his headquarters filled with en- 
thusiasm, ready to take his place on the firing 
line determined as never before to do a real 
work in behalf of better housing. 


We Made a Mistake in Spelling 


In the Nov. 26, 1932, issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN comment was made on the various 
woods that would have a prominent place in 
the pieces on display at the approaching furni- 
ture mart. Two of these foreign woods thus 
listed were given as “Imbuay” and “Perona.” 
From a subscriber in Sao Paulo, Brazil, a letter 
has been received in which he says: 

May I call your attention to the fact that 
in your article on page 27, issue of Nov. 26, 
there are some errors? The mentioned Brazil 
woods are called “Imbuya,” not “Imbuay,” 
and “Peroba,” not “Perona.” The latter is 
not a veneer lumber. “Imbuya” comes espe- 
cially from the Brazilian States of Parana 
and Santa Catharina. “Peroba” is found in 
Sao Paulo. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to have 
this information, and to make the correction for 
the benefit of its readers. 


Heads Arkansas Checker of 


Commerce 


At a recent meeting of officers and directors 
of the Arkansas Industries’ Association, held 
in Little Rock, Ark., its name was changed to 
the Arkansas State Chamber of Commerce, and 
F. W. Scott, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Union Saw Mill Co., of Huttig, 
was elected president. Mr. Scott has been 
president of the old organization, and under 
his direction, through the hearty co-operation 
of other officers and members, the association 
has done effective work in behalf of the State 
generally. Some of the more important move- 
ments sponsored by the organization are adop- 
tion by the legislature of a measure to restore 
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home rule to all counties in Arkansas; organi- 
zation of property owners and taxpayers in each 
county to protect their interests; creation of 
sentiment favorable to consolidation of counties 
to effect economies in county government; en- 
couragement of purchases of Arkansas products 
by consumers in Arkansas. The Union Saw 
Mill Co., of which Mr. Scott is vice president, 
is the largest and most important unit in the 
Frost Industries (Inc.), with headquarters at 
Shreveport, La. 


Veteran Celebrates Birthday 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 28.—Louis Gerlinger, 
sr., who came to the Pacific Northwest in 1894 
to engage in logging and lumbering, celebrated 
his 80th birthday anniversary here Tuesday, 
Jan. 24, and received many congratulations in 
his rooms at the Ambassador Apartments. He 
is still hale and hearty. Mr. Gerlinger has the 
distinction of having operated and owned the 
first logging railroad in the Pacific Northwest. 
Several years ago he retired. His sons, George 
and Louis, jr., are carrying on his work. 








Lumberman's Daughter Follows 


Dietetic Research 


Satt LAKE City, UTAH, Jan. 28.—Austa 
Todd, B.Sc., of this city, who has just entered 
the Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, for tak- 
ing up research work in dietetics, is a daughter 
of Ralph W. Todd, well known lumber asso- 
ciation executive of this city. Miss Todd is a 
graduate of the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and a post-graduate student of the Univer- 
sity of Utah. Another daughter of Mr. Todd’s 
is an advanced student of dietetics. 





Announces New Affiliation 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 28—Of more than 
passing interest to the lumber fraternity was the 
announcement made early this week that W. R. 
Fifer will become affiliated with the firm of 
Lewis & Dalin (Inc.), well known Portland 
wholesale lumber concern, effective Feb. 1. Mr. 
Fifer, who for seven years has been associated 
with the Prendergast Co., of Marion, Ohio, the 
last six of which he has been its West Coast 
manager, is well known in lumber circles, both 
in producing and consuming sections. His long 
and thorough experience in the merchandising 
of West Coast lumber, and his practical train- 
ing in all branches of the industry, will be a 
valuable adjunct to the organization with which 
he will become connected. 

Lewis & Dalin (Inc.) was organized in 1929 
by A. G. Lewis and W. G. Dalin, the former 
subsequently disposing of his interests to H. C. 
Clair and Harry C. Clair, jr. Officers of the 
company elected at the annual meeting of the 
corporation are: W. G. Dalin, president; W. R. 
Fifer, vice president; H. C. Clair, treasurer: 
Harry C. Clair, jr., secretary. . 

After Feb. 1 the firm will be installed in 
larger quarters in the American Bank Building. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Bookings of Railroad and Retail Orders 
Are Third Larger Than Output 


Southern pine orders in the week ended Jan. 28 were a 
third larger than mill output. There are general reports 
of more buying by the railroads, and some timbers are 
moving to export markets. Still more encouraging is the 
fact that retail yards in the middle West have been showing 
interest in sorting up stocks for spring trade, sending in a 
brisk inquiry and placing considerable business. The retail 
demand is accounted for partly by exceptionally fine 
weather in the middle West, some sections reporting the 
mildest winter in half a century. The mills have broken 
stocks, and are meeting some success in edging up their 
prices on commons. Their operations are much curtailed, 
having been 53 percent of 3-year average in the two weeks 
ended Jan. 28, compared with 57 the preceding two weeks. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Demand Seasonally Slow 


Reports from eastern markets indicate that a further de- 
cline in Canadian exchange promises to enable Canadian 
pine mills to resume exporting to the United States market, 
especially as costs have been lowered by reductions in dues 
on stumpage. American mills are shut down, and report 
their stocks about 27 percent lower than at the beginning 
of 1932. Yard demand from all sales territories is slow, 
but prices in the Northwest are said to be under less severe 
pressure from western pines competition. Industrial buy- 
ing, of both low grades and high, is slack. 

The market for northern hemlock is very slow, as is nor- 
mal at this season, but in the week ended Jan. 21 exceeded 
the output by 49 percent, for the production was less 
than half that for the corresponding period of 1932. 


Carolina Pine Mills Report Big Reduction in Stocks; 
Georgia Roofers Are Stiffer 


Some demand for North Carolina pine for repairs has 
resulted from severe storms along the Atlantic seaboard, 
but it finds the yards with very low stocks, and reports 
from forty Carolina mills show that their stocks are 40 
percent lower than at the beginning of 1932. But the storms 
have also held up construction. Immediate demand is so 
inactive that transit shipments from smaller mills have been 
giving some trouble, though curtailment of mill output 
was another result of the bad weather. The expectation 
is that repair and spring re-stocking purchases will enable 
mill stock reduction to make itself felt on prices. So far 
this year, southern yards have bought better than north- 
ern. While box demand is dull, the mills are taking a little 
stiffer attitude on prices. Some Georgia roofer plants are 
asking $1 above recent lows. 


West Coast Reports Big Gain in Domestic Cargo Trade; 
Output Remains Curtailed 


Production on the West Coast was at 21 percent of ca- 
pacity in the two weeks ended Jan. 28, and only about half 
of one percent larger than in the preceding two weeks. 
Orders exceeded the actual cut by 16 percent, the gain 
being accounted for almost entirely by a bulge in domestic 
cargo bookings, though rail trade showed an appreciable 
increase. Foreign continued at the preceding week’s level. 

Intercoastal trade is encouraged by reduction of Confer- 
ence rate to $9, from $10.50, especially as receipts recently 
have been light. A firm Atlantic coast price has been 
established on this basis, but retailers are inclined to hold 
off, possibly hoping that tramp tonnage will enable them to 
continue buying unsold transits for less. In the East, con- 
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struction is slow, but there will be some demand for repair 
material following recent storm damage. Southern Cajj. 
fornia trade is quite dull, with stocks heavier, and there 
has been a slackening in the northern part of the State. 
In rail territory, yard demand is dull, but there have been 
some nice orders placed by railroads and for heavy cop. 
struction. Retailers, however, especially the line yards, 
are sending in more inquiry, and find prices firm. 
Oriental demand has improved with a weakening in 
trans-Pacific rates, but competition is increasingly keen 
from Canada and Russia. South America is inquiring, 


Western Pines Demand Greatly Exceeds Low Output 
But Is Insufficient to Stiffen Market 


Production of the western pines was only about 8 per. 
cent of mill capacity in the two weeks ended Jan. 28, and 
bookings exceeded it by 72 percent. The state of business 
is painfully revealed by the figures for identical mills, 
showing that their bookings were more than 40 percent 
below those for the corresponding period last year. Com- 
petition in rail markets seems to be quite keen, especially 
from other domestic soft pines, and there is a possibility 
that Canada may be able to re-enter the market. Reports 
from Vancouver, Wash., indicate that the mills are strenu- 
ously seeking an outlet to the Pacific that will enable them 
to ship to the Atlantic seaboard on low water rates. While 
stocks at mills are low and broken, shop being especially 
scarce, the poorness of demand results in a sagging tend- 
ency in prices, which should quickly be reversed when 
yards enter the market for spring needs. 


Cypress and Redwood Mills Report Stock Reductions 


California redwood production in December was only 
about 45 percent of normal, and orders, which were 68 per- 
cent of normal, exceeded it by 8 percent, so that there con- 
tinued to be a decrease in mill stocks. Of the December 
orders, about 60 percent came from northern California; 
southern California were only about 11 percent of the total, 
and about half the eastern business. Foreign trade was 
pretty well sustained. 


There has been some movement of select and shop south- 
ern red cypress to industrial users, and producers are opti- 
mistic as to demand for all high grade thick stock for brew- 
ery use. Retail yard orders are for small amounts, prin- 
cipally of lower grades, and are hardly in volume enough 
to test present price levels, so no change has occurred. 
Curtailment of operations has resulted in some reduction 
in mill stocks, but these are well assorted and adequate. 


Domestic and Foreign Movement of Hardwood Is Slow 
But Sales Exceed Curtailed Cut 


Hardwood production is low, total for South and North 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 21 having been 24 percent 
below that for the corresponding period last year. While 
bookings made a poorer showing in relation to last year’s, 
being 37 percent below, they were a third larger than the 
cut. Export trade has been running into difficulties be- 
cause of exchange with Great Britain, the chief foreign 
market, and more intense competition there. Furniture 
factories have been placing a few scattered orders, and so 
have automobile plants, but there has been extremely little 
business from building interests through millwork and 
flooring factories and retail vards. Prospective demand 
from brewing interests has stiffened cottonwood, but south- 
ern oak is barely steady and the gums are softer. A new 
Appalachian list appears in this issue. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 
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b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
for sales made in the period Jan, 21-25, Sut, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28.—Following are av- 
erage prices, direct to the trade, on carload 
or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all prices 
being based on four bundles to the square: 

New grades, per square, 
Washington, Oregon and 
Royals, 24”— British Columbia 
PRR sy .40 to ey + 





EEE oe.cwek nwekeadacanbe .90 to 

Se Se ee ane 1.25to 1.50 
Perfections, 18”, 5/244," — 

_ > SRP ree 1.85 to 2.10 

eb heebippernies 1.40to 1.55 

EI Singh cw dg evar gba waco 1.05 to 1.30 
Eurekas— 

de | ale 1.70 to 1.90 
16"— 

BN We ips nvinveaiin Ds ay ae Bro ie bar Re 1.65 to 1.70 

BE Cows can wavewemevaen 1.10 to 1.40 

ht Se Perens 95to 1.15 

Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28.—Prices for red 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f.-o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 
Clear “4” — 
ee $19.00 $17.00 ety ae 
, Ser . 23.00 19.00 
WE caxcawccescns 23.00 20.00 is: 00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
% inch % inch 
at iin lacie? iia ere. +4 $26.00 
. , Rae a eS nea ee 37.00 
POE io vesccus ‘ a Ss i 56:00 eee 
Finteh, B&better S2S or 84S 
or Rough 
iis ic adtla said teeta adn ete meee "$4600 
a ie a coe 
1x14, 16&@18”..... ve in er caine al a 70.00 
a ee ae ae ee ee --+ 100.00 
1x22824" i acaieceia thawed weneen d= aeeie -- 105.00 
Ceiling or Flooring 
1x3&4” ...... Ke ee aas whe meets seals $ 30.00 


Discount on Moldings 


Made from 1x4” and | conaheonenennedone 64% 

Made from other sizes.........- Le 

Additional preelen y y “5 10, 000° feet or 
ee OP Clb isns cesasavsesatacescarenean Se 


Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 31.—Prices of straight 


and mixed car 
cent rate, from 


s of fir, delivered on a 62% 
actual sales, direct only, are 


reported as follows by the Davis Statistical 
Bureau: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&Be&btr ¢ D 
BE hia kidd Seem Gace see $34.00 $29.50 ee 
Bé&hbtr cS D 
i ik ise th iach ea $35.00 hee sae 
De siwctinnenwees 38.75 
Flat Grain Flooring 
SE \cacdimseneperareeee 25.00 23.50 
SE 06ssseeescieaaaere 29.00 25.00 
Mixed Grain viene 
DE aktcncaweweeniawen $21.25 
Celling 
2 lr eT 22.75 18.75 
1x4” ‘ 25.50 21.50 
‘Been Siding, 1x6” 

Be isis aeihewsea eee 28.35 24.00 21.50 
[ae ctnchnceeenneonsae 29.00 24.00 an 
Finish, Kiln eee and Surfaced 

x6” 1x8” 1x13” 
PEND Kssciccaswwes $39. 50 $41.50 $55.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6" 1x8” 1x10” sete" 
a ee $24.75 $24.50 $25.00 $25.75 
SS Sore 20.75 21.50 21.25 24.00 
SS re 18.00 20.50 20.50 mare 
Dimension 

No. 1, 2” ee 

14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 
No. 1, 2” 
Oe eeu ate $54: oS ; $24. oe os. 25 $26.25 $26.25 
Be agua 23.25 24.25 25.00 25.25 $26. 75 
ee iiea! dents 24.00 oa. 50 25.00 25.25 25.75 26.75 
er 25.50 26.00 26.00 27.00 26.50 27.50 
ee 26.25 26.00 26.50 27.00 27.00 28.00 
2x4”, 8’, $24.25; 10’, $24.25; 2x6”, 10’, $21.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2....$21.25 $23.00 ane 75 —_ 00 $24.00 
No. 3.... 20.25 19.50 seue 
No. 1 Common Rough ate ‘surfaced Stenhoun 
SES CO SR OE onder eresvctcsenvene $29.00 
See Oe Se” BP GO ok bi enees ccaiaravess 28.25 
Fir Lath 

We: 3 Be As a oes cheeses asicvesus $4.75 





MAP 


LE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 


—< as _— 
ooring, f. o. b 


4x2%” . 


ws on northern hard maple 

. cars Cadillac, Mich., basis: 
First Second Third 

vavaavoneee $38.00 $26.00 





WESTERN PINES 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 1.—Following f. o. b. 


during the period Jan. 24 to 30, inclusive. 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SELEcT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & wdr 
C Select RL...... $37.00 $35.10 $29.17 
D Select RL...... 25.08 aes core 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Me davek ss Nivksbaceaeelawwel $22.22 on 
DE Webbidnehs sae sana Peewee 21.69 17.49 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
gt | RE ere $15.62 $10.28 
SG ME aaah edna ae oak 4 21.06 11.42 
eS ee ee rrr res $7.18 
Idaho White Pine 5&6 /4x8” 
SELECT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & war. 
SF La bemn ee beedaes $35.72 ane 38 
oe | ae ere  * 
Commons. S82 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Re. iS toss eons $28.00 $23.95 $12.29 
1x12” _ SPR 60.00 34.31 16.73 
es S, BG, Dee, ooh i vvecescnsecnses $9.47 
Sugar Pine 
SHop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
|, Sear ete $25.12 oe 
ee aa er $32.15 23.45 
We gateseseeausee 42.15 28.00 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
Mo. 1 Dimension, B66", 10" osc ccc sc vvcss $10.44 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x6@8"%, 16’ ..........+ 9.80 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL..... 18.41 





WEST COAST LOGS 


{Special telegram to American LumagrmMan] 


Portland, Ore., Jan, 31.—Log market quo- 
tations: 


Fir, yellow: Ungraded, $10@12 

Fir, red: Ungraded, esi small, 
Hemlock. Ungraded, $5.5 

Red Cedar: Depends -_ Settee 

Spruce: No. 1, $17; No. 2, $12; No. 33 


$6. 
ost. 


Seattle, Jan. 28.—Average prices of logs: 


Fir: No. 1, $14.00@16, No. 2, $10.00@12; 
No. 3, $7@8. 

Cedar: Shingle logs $8@10; lumber logs, 

6. 


$1 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, 


$7. 
Spruce: No, 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 





56 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hard- 
woods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 





BrrcH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Oy - aca Gia $40-42 $30-32 $20-22 $15-17 $11-13 
oS eT 42-43 32-35 23-25 18-20 12-14 
ee ganas 47-49 37-39 29-31 20-22 12-14 
Oe a a wane 52-54 42-44 35-37 25-27 12-14 
aes 70-73 55-58 45-47 35-37 we 
ty Gee: 80-82 65-67 55-58 45-48 
16/4 128-133 113-118 98-103 - 
, Seeeeese 35-37 25-2 17-19 14-16 
OS Seat 35-37 25-27 17-19 14-16 
Thin 4/4.. 35-37 25-27 17-19 miata 
Basswoon— 

a <egmed 40-43 30-33 22-24 18-20 12-14 
5 - sevens 43-46 33-36 25-27 20-22 14-16 
6/4 48-51 38-41 27-29 20-22 14-16 
|, Seen 53-56 43-46 32-34 22-24 14-16 
) 65-67 55-57 47-49 35-37 ines 
OS ae 75-77 65-67 57-59 40-42 + 

Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, $50-52; or on 
grades, FAS $60-62; No. 1, $45-47; 5/4 No. 1 
&better, $55-57; or on grades, FAS, $65-67; 
No. 1, $40-42. 
HARD MAPLE— 
Fe. teeews 40-43 30-33 22-24 15-18 11-13 
OS) rare 50-53 40-43 25-27 20-22 12-14 
Pe eéncen 55-58 40-42 26-28 18-20 12-14 
OS) eae 55-58 40-42 29-31 22-24 12-14 
) 75-78 60-63 50-52 36-38 lite ace 
BETO wcaws 90-95 80-83 60-62 40-43 
16/4 .130-140 115-120 95-98 ewe 

Following are carlot quotations, Memphis 


basis, on oak flooring: 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
APPALACHIAN WOODS 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 30.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
PLAIN WHITE a, 

| 72ers $80@ 85 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 

No. 1 com.&sel. 40@ 45 47@ 52 52@ 57 

No. 2 com..... 24@ 28 28@ 32 30@ 34 

No. 3 com..... 14@ 16 15@ 18 16@ 20 

No. 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 32@ 35 37@ 40 42@ 47 
W. H. N. D... 35@ 38 43@ 48 50@ 55 

PLAIN RED OAK— 

ire d.6 eae ee 55@ 60 65@ 70 70@ 

No. 1 com.&sel. 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 

No. 2 com..... 22@ 25 25@ 29 32@ 37 

No. 3 com..... 14@ 16 15@ 18 16@ 20 
CHESTNUT— 

J eer i3@ 58 60@ 65 65@ 70 

No. 1 com..... 3@ 46 44@ 47 45@ 50 

No. 1 & btr. Sd. 

wormy ..... 22@ 24 23@ 26 28@ 30 
MO, BS COM... «>> 17@ 19 18@ 20 18@ 20 
No. 3 com..... 13@ 15 15@ 17 15@ 17 

PoPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr... 90@100 338@1> 120@140 
| eae 70@ 75 80@ 85@ 95 
Saps & sel 90@ 55 60@ Be 75@ 85 
a © seaman 30@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 
MO, BoA wccvce 25@ 30 30@ 35 35@ 40 
No. 2-B 18@ 20 20@ 22 22@ 24 

MAPLE— 

ff) xe 0@ 55 55@ 60 55@ 65 

No. 1 com.&sel. 35@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 

No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 31 28@ 33 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 
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WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN Lumproman) 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 31.—The following an 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” .......$39.00 Hr res 5107) 
1x4—10" "32.00 S Radda 17.0 

+Ohd Rewlaa 00 

Bevel siding— SP tteeeee ke 22.0 
EO oneness $18.00 Pe savcocscs oe 
%x6”,Flateger. 16.00 fQLath. 


1%x6”, Vert.gr. 20.00 





i 


Oregon Considers Tax Revision 
to Relieve Timber 


PorRTLAND, OreE., Jan. 28 —Something may 
be done by the ‘Oregon legislature now jp 
session to relieve timber owners of the State 
of heavy tax burdens. A_ bill proposes to 
gradually replace the present ad valorem tax 
with a yield tax and a 5 cent per acre re. 
forestation tax. The change would be com. 
pleted within a period of ten years. For the 
present, the ad valorem tax is 32 percent. The 
plan is to reduce this by 10 percent each suc. 
cessive year, until replaced by the yield tax, 
which at the same time is to become effective 
at the rate of one-half of one percent the first 
year, with one percent added each successive 
year. Then, after ten years, the 5 cent “ 
acre reforestation tax will go into effect, i 

















}2x2%" 19x1%” %x2” %x1%” , addition to the yield tax. 
Clr. qtd. wht....$80.00 $68.00 $59.00 $46.00 | _—o : siti ae ical 
Clr. atd. red....°70.00 60.00 51.00 46.00 | ef Sk Se Sm, SoS 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 48.00 44.00 39.00 4.00 | ° si ? seat 2 
Sel. qtd. red.... 46.00 40.00 39.00 36.00 | 4, Zee, Ne igs Business Changes, Etc. 
Clr. pln. wht.... 47.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 | jy, “"""crCT ttre t trees 105.00 75.00 . 
Clr. pln. red.... 46.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 | eyg ccccccccccccccctttttt 108,00 5 00 (Continued from Page 51) 
Sel. pln. wht.... 41.00 32.00 37.00 28.00 | ¢ Paes 105.00 75.00 VIRGINIA. Suffolk—Pine Products Co. proper- 
Sel. pln. red. 41.00 34.00 37.00 30.00 | 10/4 130.00 100.00 ties taken over by the South Atlantic Timber 
No. 1 com. wht. 32.00 28.00 24.00 24.00 12/4 Be ed at 140.00 110.00 Treating Corporation. 
No. 1 com. red.. 32.00 28.00 23.00 23.00 | Te WASHINGTON. Brewster—Gamble Lumber Co 
ee B GCMs ce seee 16.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 | capital stock increased to $75,000. 
%x2” %x1%"” x2” | ‘ gee Ys me eet ee has het ae 
Oe See 64.00 $64.00 80.00 oF Se ee ee eee, : i 
Clr. qtd. red ° 9 00 +59.00 0 00 CHICAGO RECEIPTS, Lumber Co. at 1549 Eastlake Avenue. — 
Sel. qtd wht ee oe er ee 46.00 46.00 54.00 Spokane (Hillyard)—Long Lake Lumber Co. has 
Sel. qtd. red......++++. 46.00 46.00 54.00 SHIPMENTS "Tunes tne "Standard Lumber "Co. has been 
Clr. BO a 44.00 42.00 52.00 | merged with the Potlatch Yards (Inc. and will 
CEP. PIM. FOB. ccccccccves 44.00 42.00 49.00 | Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber maintain headquarters at the Potlatch ioe ation. 
eS eer 40.00 38.00 45.00 | and shingles, in thousands, were reported by Vancouver—S. M. Barnard Lumber Co.: 8S. M 
Sel. pin. red..........-- 38.00 38.00 42.00 | IL. C. West, statistician, of the Board of Barnard sold interest to C. W. Ryan. 
No. Pe, Shes peta es 27.00 25.00 24.00 | Trade, for the four weeks Jan. 1 to 28, in- WISCONSIN. Cashton—Barker Lumber & Fuel 
No. 1 com. red.........- 27.00 25.00 24.00 | clusive, with comparative Sgures for the cor- | Co. sold its yard to Basenach & Thoreson 
Se ee On éneeeeeknanen 16.00 16.00 12.00 responding periods of 193 | e 
New York delivered prices may be obtained | chin Receipts Casua ties 
i ra ; . . = + ) 
by adding to the above: For t#-inch stock, $9; | Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments ARKANSAS. Waldron—Burnett-Ingham Lumber 
for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. Co. suffered fire loss in its engine and boiler room; 
j ; Jan. 1 to 11933 41,853 14,904 26,949 will be rebuilt and machinery will be replaced 
Chieago delivered prices may be obtained | Jan. 28 (1932 62°911 23°892 ee a en ee ; é PAY 
by adding to the above: For }}-inch stock, $6; NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—C. M. Wall & 
for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. Ine. or Gec..... —S400S 8,908 §—19,070 | SP CO. Dee seamen s ee. te inne 
: ’ » ab 00, , partially coverec ») sure 
Shingles— VIRGINIA. Norfolk—W omble 30x Factory in 
7 - aon » gullesed fire lose of abo 30,000 
‘ m » Jan. 1 to 21933 4,942 2.857 2 085 Newton Park suffered fire lo of about $30, 
The Classified Section Will Jan. 28 (1932 5,566 41697 869, | Factory will be rebuilt. 
° . WASHINGTON. Raymond—Sun Lumber Co 
Turn Unused Equip- ;} Ine. or dec. —624 ——{.840 §+1,216 lumber mill and box factory damaged by fire; 
; §Last figure s in each group gives difference | *eovt 975,000; pertially insured. Deter to 
ment into Cash | between 1933 and 1932 net "oes -eipts. ate en” aut an an ae the se 
j sé » as ll as ¢ 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following were average sales prices received for southern hardwoods during the week ended Jan. 24, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GumM— Rep Oak— s/¢ 5/4 / 
Qtd. FAS 57.75@ 67.75 62.00@ 68.00 ..... 68.00@ 68.75 Pin. FAS . 53.25@ 56.00 58.50 68.00 
on eae bi auhbne tess 39.00 43.75 No. 1&sel. 40.25@ 47.75 50.50 44.50@ 46.75 
n. FAS . 63.25 63.25 68.25 P 
No. 1&sel. 36.00@ 36.75 ..cccccecece cu ccceeucecs MinEp CAn-— 
Clr. fe. Sd. wormy. 30.25 
e+ ae 8 §«)488$£pseeceeecened® tebessedetean *eeseendbaedven PoPLAR— 
Sap GumM— Pin. No. 1 
ne - . : 29.00 
Qtd. FAS . 32.75@ 38.25 ............ re 7. 2 * the eeee 7" *** 
No. 1&sel. 26.75 28.75 27.754 28.75 29.50@ 37 00 No. 2-B 19.504 20.00 
Pin. FAS . 37.25 te GUOE csveekenivias 04050005569 ASH— , 
No. 1&sel. 27.75@ 31.00 27.75 31.50@ 32.75 .......... FAS ...... ccccccccccce cecceeee. 3.50@ 67.75 58.25@ 73.25 
No. 2 —_——— £4e  ij.4 4 #£€¢a#eeebeabdme’ taebeboune es 24.75 0 pw an eee end kenetaeR earn 42.25 
BLack GuM— Sort MaPpLe— 
Qtd. No. 1 FAS,WHND ..... 40.00 
& sel. . 28.75 22.50 No. 1 & sel. 33.75 34.25 34.50 
No, 2 17.50 Sort ELM— 
TUPELO— 0 ee eee 39.00 36.00 @ 36.25 $9.35 
Ytd. FAS ............. 88.¢ 3 r ee Fs Serer errer re 29.00 26.00@ 27.2 30.5 
Pin, FAS | aso" ares a ie 2 No. 2 com.. 20.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 
No. 2 ... 19.50@ 21.25 20.5 See SEBO  ssucsavs CoTTON WooD— 
WHITE Oak— 2) Sere EF EMKEEOAS ARC eaERE WY 
Qtd. No. 1 Be Oe ND MOE ecscacnaws: ennsesnaseun “eabnew 
ee re eee eer MAGNOLIA— 
Pin. FAS 60.75@ 65.00 ........ ; alee cp wen ) Dina a errr 43.75@ 46.25 ...... 39.50 
No. 1&sel. 42.25@ 47.25 47.00 51.00 57.75 No. 1 & sel. 33.25@ 36.25 ...... 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





OBITUARY RECORD 








LEWIS L. BARTH, 82, pioneer lumberman 
of Chicago, died at his home on Jan. 26. His 
long and distinguished career in the lumber 
trade covered more than a half century of 
active business life. His lumber career began 
in 1878 as a traveling salesman for T. M. 
syery & Sons. Later he was connected in 
the same capacity with Bryant, Marsh & 
Wood; D. F. Groves & Co., and S. K. Martin 
Lumber Co. With the late Edward Hines 
and C. F. Wiehe, he was one of the founders 
in 1892 of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. and 
as its vice president until his retirement in 
1928 he was a prominent factor in the de- 
velopment of that organization, which has 
jong had the distinction of operating the 
largest retail lumber yard in the world. 
Among his notable characteristics was his 
helpfulness in association work. His friendly 
co-operation and willingness to do his part 
ty harmonize conflicting views helped to solve 
many difficult problems in the trade and to 


promote more friendly relations among his 
fellow lumbermen. From its organization 
in 1917, Mr. Barth 
served as a trustee of 


the Chicago Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and as chair- 
man of important com- 
mittees at various 
times. He was presi- 
dent of that associa- 
tion in 1919, 1920 and 
1921. In May, 1928, his 
resignation as a trus- 
tee was accepted with 
deep regret, and in 
recognition of his valu- 
able services to the as- 
sociation, and as a 
token of sincere appre- 
iation of his splendid 
service, and of the 
honor and esteem in 
which he was held by 
the trade generally, he 
was elected an honor- 
ary trustee of the as- 
sociation for life. For 
many years Mr. Barth 
was prominent in every 
activity of the lumber- 
men, and could always 
be found on the firing U4 
line when the interests 

of the retail lumbermen were jeopardized in 
any way. He assisted in the organization of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and was active in its affairs up to the 
time of his retirement from business. Born 
in South Bend, Ind., Mr. Barth was proud of 
his native State, and was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Indiana Society of Chicago. The 
funeral services, which were largely attended 
by the lumber fraternity, were held in Rose- 
hill Chapel, Jan. 28, with interment at Rose- 
hill Cemetery. The pallbearers were Ralph 
J. Hines, Edward H. Thomas, George W. 
Keehn, H. E. Poronto, Frank M. Stresenreuter 
and Philip W. Huston. Mr. Barth is survived 
by his widow, Margaret, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Lawrence B. Pryor, Memphis, Tenn., and 
Mrs. M. J. Agnew, Belair, Calif. 

GEORGE E. COUDY, 67, 
his home in Granite City, IL, following a 
two weeks’ illness which developed into 
pneumonia. He was president of Coudy 
Bros. Lumber Co., with yards at Granite 
City and Madison, Ill, and president of 
the Mercantile Building & Loan Association 
of Granite City. Mr. Coudy was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., where his father was in the con- 
tracting business. When a young man, he 
lost a leg and an arm in a railroad accident, 
but despite this handicap he achieved suc- 
céss in his business. In 1888, following a 
venture in the cattle business in southwest 
Missouri, he established the first yard in the 
Tri-Cities, in association with his brother, 
W. J. Coudy, and they opened their second 
lumber yard in the city in 1911. In 1926, 
W. J. Coudy died. George E. had shown a 
fine civie spirit. To the Boy Scouts he gave 
4 20-acre tract near Edwardsville, now 
known as Camp Coudy, and built a summer 
encampment for them at Camp Ranken, in 
the Missouri Ozarks, his service being re- 
warded with the Silver Beaver badge in 1932. 
He was also notable for other beneficences, 
to churches and hospitals. He took an active 
Part in civic commercial affairs, having been 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Rotary Club, as well as filling other im- 
portant executive positions with these and 
other organizations. He is survived by his 
widow; a son, George William, associated 
With him in the business; and a daughter, 
Mrs. Rainford, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; an- 
other daughter, Elizabeth, preceded him in 
death. At the last rites, which were simple 
Mm accordance with the deceased’s request, 
the community paid fitting tribute to the 
memory of a fine citizen. 








died Jan. 17 at 





FRANK N. SNELL, 74, died Jan. 26 in the 
Sturgis Memorial Hospital, Sturgis, Mich., 
after an illness of only a few days. Mr. Snell 
had made his home in Sturgis for the last 
five years, where he was associated for some 
time with Will A. Cavin as a selling agent 
for various lumber manufacturers. Mr. Snell 
was born in Maine, and when a young man 
moved to Wisconsin, where he engaged in the 
lumber business, first at Oshkosh and later at 
Milwaukee. For six years (1911-1917) he was 
general manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., during which time he was active 
in promoting the sale of cypress and intro- 
ducing it in practically every section of the 
country. Later he was engaged in the manu- 
facture of cypress, and during recent years 
has represented in northern territory a num- 
ber of important manufacturing concerns of 
the South and West. During his residence in 
Milwaukee he was three times elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Athletic Club, and a 
notable event was the farewell banquet 
tendered to him when he left Milwaukee to 
take up his residence in New Orleans as 
manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
He had a wide acquaintance in every branch 
of the lumber trade and possessed the esteem 
and friendship of lumbermen to a marked 
degree. He was a past master of Damascus 
Masonic Lodge at Milwaukee, which was in 
charge of the funeral services in the Scottish 


tite Cathedral in that city, Jan. 30, with 
burial in Forest Home Cemetery. Mr. Snell 
is survived by his widow; a daughter, Mrs. 
Philip S. Schoeneck, of Laredo, Tex., and a 
son, F. Norman Snell, of Jackson, Mich. 
FREDERICK PRESCOTT BOWDEN, 65, 
secretary J. C. Turner Lumber Co., of New 


York, and widely identified with various im- 
portant business interests throughout the 


East, died suddenly Jan. 27 at his home in 
Melrose, Mass. He was born in Marblehead, 
Mass. He began business with his father 


under the firm name of J. G. Bowden & Son, 
jobbers. He was president of the Lord & 
Burnham Co., Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.; 
former vice president of Hitchings & Co. 
(Ine.), New York; president of Burnham 
Bailey Corporation, New York; a director of 
the Felters Co., and former director of the 
Liberty Trust Co. of Boston; trustee of the 
Melrose Savings Bank and Melrose Hospital, 
and vice president of the Fitch Home of the 
Aged, Melrose. Mr. Bowden had a summer 
estate at Marblehead Neck and another coun- 
try estate at Holderness, N. H. Surviving him 
are his widow, four sons and a daughter. 


ALBERT E. HOUGH, 61, vice president and 
auditor of the Central Lumber & Coal Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, died Jan. 24 at Mercy Hos- 
pital in that city. He was born at Oelwein, 
lowa, and when 17 entered the lumber busi- 
ness, in which he subsequently spent 43 years 


of his life. He worked three years at Storm 
Lake, and in 1903 moved to Dubuque as an 
employee of the old Standard Lumber Co. He 
was employed by the new Central company 
that succeeded the Standard in 1905, was 
elected a director in 1919, second and then 
first vice president in 1930. His former as- 


sociates, Maj. Wm. H. Day, Wm. H. Day, jr., 
M. H. McCarthy and N. J. Steichen preceded 
him in death and he has been in active charge 
of the company for the last three years. He 
leaves his widow, five daughters—one other 
died 24 years ago, and two grandchildren. 


CHARLES A. JOHNSON, who has been in 
business recently at Milwaukee, Hollister and 
Green Bay, Wis., died Jan. 28 of cerebral 
hemorrhage while visiting a sister at Cadil- 
lac, Mich. He was born in Cadillac, and when 
a young man moved to Wisconsin. For a good 
many years he had charge of the buying for 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, 
Wis., with headquarters at Marshfield. Wis., 
and this company later transferred him to 
Forrest City, Ark., as general manager of its 
southern operations. After spending some 
time in the South, he returned to Wisconsin. 
He was the author of Johnson's tally sheets, 
and had a high reputation as a hardwood 
lumber inspector. He was unmarried. 


JOHN KENNETH SINE, 39, Los Angeles 
lumberman, was instantly killed Jan. 15 in 
an automobile accident, near Fullerton, Calif., 
in which Mrs. Sine was also severely injured. 
Mr. Sine was born in Ontario, but moved, 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Sine, 
to Chicago when 6 years old. At 18 he went 
to Aberdeen, Wash., where he filled, in suc- 
cessive steps, practically every position in 
the operations of the Gray’s Harbor Com- 
mercial Co. In 1915 he joined the staff of 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. in Los Angeles, 
where his friendliness, energy, and depend- 
ability won him a foremost place in selling. 
For the last 12 years he had been in business 
on his own account, in the firms of Sine 
3ros., the and, in 


Dolan-Sine Lumber Co., 





the J. K. Sine Lumber Co, On 


Inglewood, C 
Christmas day, 1917, he was married to Miss 


Helen Darling. Beside Mrs. Sine he is sur- 
vived by four brothers, W. W. Sine, of the 
Sine Bros. Lumber Co., Chicago; A. J. Sine, 
secretary of the New Mexico Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co., Bernalillo, N. M., and two others 
well known in lumber circles in Tampa, Fla., 
and three sisters. Of these, A. J. Sine and 
Mrs. Dorothy Bryan, of Alhambra, Calif., 
were present at the funeral. Roy Harring- 
ton, of the California Moulding Co., a close 


friend, will serve as administrator of the 
estate until the recovery of Mrs. Sine. 
HOWARD C. CULVER, 70, of Spokane, 


Wash., president Sandpoint Lumber & Pole 
Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, died Jan. 18 in a hos- 
pital at Hollywood, Calif., as a result of 
shock following a serious operation. He was 
born in Michigan, and pioneered in the pole 
business in Idaho. He had retired from all 
interests except the presidency of the Sand- 


point company and of the Bonner County 
National Bank. Members of the family ar- 
ranged to bring the body to Spokane for 
interment, 

ALONZO H. SMITH, 64, of Boise, Idaho, 
died Jan. 15 after a short illness. He had 
been manager of the Boise-Payette retail 
yards for the last seventeen years. He was 


born in Tolono, Ill, and lived at Yakima 
before moving to Boise. He was president of 
the Boise Retail Credit Men’s Association. 
Surviving are his widow, one daughter and 
four sisters. 


WILLIAM REID McMILLAN, 66, manager 
eastern sales Hammond Lumber Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif., died at his home, 5618 
Blackstone Avenue, in Chicago, Jan. 24, after 
a short illness. In his passing the lumber 
industry has lost an outstanding figure. Born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, he came with his par- 
ents to the United States, when a year old. 
After a brief stay in Chicago, they moved to 
Muskegon, Mich. Here and at Grand Rapids, 
the deceased received a high school and busi- 
ness education. At an early age he became 
connected with the lumber business, which 
then became his life work, and in his long 
experience he came into touch with every 
branch of the industry. In 1890 he married 
Miss Maude Baker, of Lansing, Mich. Two 
years later they moved to Minneapolis, Minn. 


For the next ten years his experience in- 
cluded mill owner at Anoka, Minn.; asso- 
ciated with Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co., 


LaCrosse, Wis.; superintendent, Frazee Lum- 
ber Co., Frazee, Minn.; manager Arpin Hard- 
Co., 


Atlanta, Wis. In 1903 he 
was made superintend- 
ent of the Samoa 
(Calif.) mill of Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. and 
remained with that 
concern until his death. 
From Samoa he even- 
tually was transferred 
to the San Francisco 
office. After making 
many trips in behalf 
of the company, in 
1925 he came to Chi- 
cago and established 
headquarters for the 
eastern trade. He was 
a pioneer in the pro- 
motion of redwood 
east of the Rocky 
Mountains and had 
been a powerful influ- 
ence in establishing 
that wood from the 
Rockies to the Atlan- 
tic. Mr. McMillan was 
a 32nd degree Mason; 
a member of Islam 
Temple at San Fran- 
cisco; a Hoo-Hoo; a 
director of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. He was 
a member of the Hyde Park Neighborhood 
Club and a trustee of the United Church of 
Hyde Park in Chicago. Pallbearers at the 
funeral were his associates in the company: 
O. S. Murphy, E. E. Abrahamson, Eugene 
Rutledge, F. L. Brown, Ray Smith and John 
Klopfenstein. After cremation of the body 
the ‘ashes were placed in a crypt in the 
Unitarian Church at 55th and Woodlawn Ave- 
nue. Surviving are the widow and five chil- 
dren: William D., Sofia, Bulgaria; Donald B., 
Terminal Island, Calif., Mrs. M. Monroe, 
Fort Benning, Fla.; Mrs. W. R. Schofield, Sac- 
ramento, Calif.; Mrs. Fausto Garcia, Milwau- 


wood Lumber 











kee, Wis. The esteem in which the deceased 
was held by the lumber industry was ex- 
pressed in a telegram to the widow from 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: “The 
entire lumber industry will be shocked at the 
word of your husband’s untimely death. He 
has contributed much to the constructive 
thinking of the industry and his passing will 
be regarded with much sorrow among lum- 
bermen throughout the land.” 


W. O. GREEN, 56, of Hot 
died Jan. 12 at his home there. During the 
twenty-seven years of his residence at Hot 
Springs, he-had been engaged in lumber re- 


Springs, Ark., 


58 


tailing and operated the Green-Creason Lum- 
ber Co. He had taken an active and promi- 
nent part in civic affairs, having served as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, and, 
as a past president, being a member of its 
advisory council. He had also participated 
actively in church and lodge affairs. Surviv- 
ing him are his widow; his son, Onis, who 
has been associated with him in the business; 


three small daughters; three brothers and 
three sisters. 

DR. H. S. KIRBY, 65, a nephew of John 
Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex., died Jan. 17 at his 
home in Hondo, Tex. Dr. Kirby was the 


first surgeon for the Kirby Lumber Co., in 
Silsbee, Tex., retaining that connection until 


about ten years ago, when he moved to 
Hondo to begin private medical practice. Dr. 
Kirby was born in the old Kirby home in 
Peach Tree village, near Woodville, Tex. 


L. L. SHAAF, 48, of the Merrill-Shaaf Lum- 
ber Co., Pierre, S. D., died at Minneapolis, 
Minn., while attending the convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. He 
had served as president of that organization 
during 1929 and 1930, and his passing was 
keenly felt by the members assembled for the 
annual event. Mr. Shaaf had always taken 
an active interest in association affairs. The 
remains were taken to Pierre for interment. 


Oo. H. HANSON, 60, who for forty-one years 
operated a Bertram-Wright Lumber Co. retail 
lumber yard at Viking, Minn., died Jan. 3. 
Previous'y he had been superintendent of a 
sawmill at Thief River Falls for eleven years. 
Viking had honored him by election as mayor. 
His son, Jesse, is manager of the Newfolden 


(Minn.) yard of the Bertram-Wright com- 
pany. His widow, five children and one 
brother survive. 

ALWIN R. KRAUSE, SR., 45, president 


Krause Hardwood Dimension Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., died Jan. 21. He was born in Chicago, 
and educated at the University of Chicago. 
For the last twenty years he has been in the 
hardwood business. He is survived by his 
widow, and a son, Alwin R., jr., of Memphis, 


also four brothers and three sisters at Chi- 
cago. Interment was at Chicago. 

JOHN A. McPHERSON, 52, widely known 
timberman and manager of the Vancouver 


Cross Arm Co., of Vancouver, Wash., died at 
his home in Portland, Ore., Jan. 24, following 
a brief illness which developed from a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. He had been identified 
with the timber and logging business in Ore- 
gon and southwest Washington for more 
than thirty years. 


WALTER G. SUTTERFIELD, 44, of Bunker 
and St. Louis, Mo., died Jan. 16 at his home 
in Bunker. He was president of the Sutter- 
field Tie & Timber Co. from its organization 
in 1915, in association with C. E. and W. M. 
Sutterfield. The remaining members of the 
company will continue its business. Surviv- 
ing the deceased are his widow and six 
children. 

JAMES H. FARLEY, 80, president Torring- 
ton Lumber Co., Torrington, Conn., died Jan. 
16 at the Charlotte Hungerford Hospital. He 
was born in Stockbridge, but had been a 
resident of Torrington for 42 years, and had 
served it as selectman and burgess. Sur- 
viving are his widow and ten children. 


PERCY JONES, 42, owner Jones Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., died Jan. 17 at a Houston 
hospital. The Jones company is both whole- 


saler and retailer. The deceased had a wide 
reputation as a ball player He is survived 
by his widow, two datghters, his father and 
one brother. 


GEORGE E. CHANDLER, 82, died in Los 
Angeles, Calif., recently. He was in the lum- 
ber and coal business at Salt Lake City and 


Bingham, Utah, but three years ago moved 
his home to the Coast. His son, Eugene 
Chandler, is vice president and manager of 
the Bingham Coal & Lumber Co. 

WALTER W. HARVEY. 55, lumber and 
implement dealer at Savoy, Mont., died Jan. 
16 at Great Falls, Mont. He was born in 
Portage, and had formerly resided at Wind- 


sor. He is survived by his widow, two sisters 
and two brothers. 

CHARLES G. STREET, 59, president Amer- 
ican Woodworking Co., New York City, died 
Jan. 22 at his home in Montclair, N. J. He 
was born in Brooklyn. Surviving are his 
widow, a daughter and a son. 


Trouble and Litigation 


A petition in voluntary bankruptcy was 
filed Jan. 27 for the A-1 Building Material 
Co. by William Johann, president and gen- 


eral manager, while his wife, Bessie Johann, 
filed a petition in the county superior court 
for appotntment of a receiver for the Johann 
Investment Co. Schedules of assets and lia- 
bilities are to be filed within 10 days. 
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[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
' In Classified Department 





! Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six cansecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 
Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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FIGURE FASTER ! ! 


Short cut methods used in a series ef 12 cards soon 
ready to mail. First cards best point is: 23.75 
equals 25 minus Valuable information on 
others. Sample free or series $1.50. 
Cc. 8S. SEELEY 
5574 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
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Salesmen 


2 EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBER SALESMEN 
Acquainted with industrial and 
for Chicago. Must be willing 
commission basis until 
qualifications first letter; 

Address “‘S. 94." care 





contractors’ needs 
to work and start on 
prove ability. Give full 
confidential. 

American Lumberman. 





Employees 
WANTED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Under forty years of age. 
ers. CONNOR LUMBER & 





Send list past employ- 
LAND CO., Laona, Wis. 





WANTED—GOOD LIVE YARD MANAGER 
In city of 5,000; only one who can strong 
competition. State full experience. 

Address “‘S. 85,"" care American 


meet 


Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GOOD COLLECTOR 


One who has had experience in country and town 
collections—work will take him to several towns 
in Illinois. Small salary to start, but a chance 
to work into something later on, if he proves to 
be the right man. 

Address ‘“‘S. 87,” 





care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SAWYER, CAPABLE OF TAKING 


Care of saw and machinery; young married 
preferred; must be a producer of quality 
economically; oak and pine tractor mill: 
job. House on job. State salary expected. 
Address BOX 232, Salem, Mo. 


man 
lumber 
steady 





Trucks and Tractors 


WANTED-—5 No. 6 JOHN F. TOWSLEY LUMBER 





Trucks for cash; must be in first class condition 
and reasonable. 
Address “S. 90," care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


LUMBER OFFICE MAN—MFG.; WHSLE, 


Sales—secretarial (steno)—statistical. 10 years 
with Western mills and wholesalers. Versed in 
most phases of the industry. Extensive eXxperi- 
ence in modern-business chart presentation (sam- 
ples available). Accept anything, anywhere, pro- 
vided chance to go ahead by hard work and 
earnest co-operation. Age 34; family. 


Address “S. 86,”’ 


care American Lumbermap. 





LUMBER BROKER WITH YEARS’ OF 


Experience. 


Well acquainted with large industria] 


buyers in Chicago territory wants to represent re. 


liable 


soft woods, 
Address ‘“‘S. 


mills on commission basis. Hardwood and 
also western woods; good producer 
92," care American Lumberman, 





WANTED POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 


15 years’ 
W 


experience, age 36, 


good 
Cc. BOWER, c 


reference 
Williamstown, Ky. 





As man 


perience. 
Address 


INVESTMENT WITH POSITION 


ager retail material yard; 15 years’ ex- 


“S. 93." care American Lumberman. 





FURNITURE OR OTHER DIMENSION 


Salesman 
producing 


wants 
K.D. 
G. E. 


connection 
finished 
FOUTS, 


Southern 
stock to 
Zanesville, 


Hardwoods 
specification. 
Ohio 





SAW, a MOLDER, VARIETY 


Addre 


ILL MAN, A-1 


ss ‘‘S. 96,"" care 


American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER 


Very go 


od record for sales and profits in previous 


position. Have a good education, and am a good 
estimator and bookkeeper. I would be able to 
start at once. 


Address ‘‘S. 72,” 


care American Lumberman. 





BAND, CIRCULAR, OR GANG SAW FILER 


Twenty 


Address “‘S. 


years experience big mills, best references 
77," care American Lumberman. 





MARRIED MAN WITH ABOUT FIFTEEN YEARS’ 


Experience in 


hardwar 
erable o 


Addres 


lumber. Have had about five years 
e and implement experience; also consid- 
ffice experience. 


ss “S. 74,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO REPRESENT SPECIALTY OR GOOD 


Shingle 
berman 
Addre 


manufacturers by thoroughly qualified lum- 
traveling Delaware-Maryland territory. 
ss ‘‘S. 61,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS RETAIL YARD 


Manager, 


40 vears of age, Experienced in yard 


management and all the details pertaining to this 


position, 
Addre 


Middle Western States preferred 
ss “S. 58," care American Lumberman. 





DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER, BILLER 


Experienced spec. millwork, cab’t work, plans, some 


construction. Advanced educ., gooa mechanic. 
Cost Book “A” grad. 
Address “S. 81,” care American Lumberman 





Lu 


mber and Dimension 





WANTED—1 CAR EACH, 2x12—18’; 20x24 No. 1 S&S 


8x10—2 


14x26—26’ 


Quote. 
Okla, 


Y, 22° & 14x14—14’ & 18’ 
Y. P. No. 1 Rough 
Box 245, Talihina, 


2 24’ §x20—16 
16x16—16’, 30’ & 32’ 
LUMBERMAN, P. O. 





Second Hand Machinery 





WANTED SAWDUST GRINDING EQUIPMENT 


Cash 
through 
Address 


guaranteed 


production 1000 = Ibs. hourly 
20 mesh screen. Delivery N. Y. City. 
“Sawdust,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ONE HORIZONTAL RESAW 


Send description and lowest cash price. 


Address 


“S. 63,” care American Lumberman. 





Steel Rails 





30 OR 25 LB. RAILS—2 CARLOADS 
State condition and 
point. 

Address “‘S. 51," care American Lumberman. 


lowest price f.o.b. shipping 


— 




















